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Arithmetics from the Teacher’s 


WEBELY { Singic Copies, 6 Cente 





Standpoint 


WALTON & HOLMES ARITHMETICS 


ORGE A. WALTON, A..M., Author of Franklin Arithmetics, formerly Agent of Massachusetts State 


| rd of Education ; and STANLEY H. HOLMES, A. M., 


First Book . . 
. Second Book . . 


$0.30 
-40 


. In the preparation of these books, the outline 
| plan was submitted to about 100 teachers, principals, 
} and superintendents for examination and criticism. 


eachers were consulted as to grading of problems 
‘and character of material used, and a year’s class- 


} toom trial of the completed books was given before 
put cation, 

_ The method employed is that used by most 
teachers, oral exercises followed by illustrative ex- 
amples and then by written problems. 


Object teaching is most carefully worked out 


7 and adjusted to progressive instruction. 


There is an unusually large number of prob- 





Superintendent of Schools, New Britain, Connecticut. 


Third Book . . 
Fourth Book . . 


$0.45 
50 


lems containing simple numbers in elementary 
operations. 

The subjects of the problems have been judi- 
ciously selected, and represent the child’s experience, 

Impractical, obsolete and purely novel subjects 
have been excluded, novelty for its own sake hav- 
ing been avoided throughout the work. 

A thorough mastery of the topic is afforded the 
pupil at each stage, all the important points being 
fully brought out. 

The series has the advantage of being presented 
in four books, rendering it more convenient for use 
in the seven higher grades of the grammar school. 


Send for. descriptive circular 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE MEXICAN INSURRECTION. 


It is clear that the Diaz govern- 
ment is facing an extremely serious 
situation. An insurrection is in pro- 
gress under the leadership of one 

ncisco Madero, which has spread 
so rapidly that the whole republic 
seems to be honeycombed with re- 
volt. There have been outbreaks In 
seven different states, and the revo- 
lutionists have captured several im- 
portant towns after hard fighting. 
The government exercises so rigid a 
censorship over the telegraph that it 
is impossible to speak definitely con. 
cerning results; and in all such mat- 
ters allowance must always be made 
for the exuberant Latin-American 
imagination. Primarily, the revolt 
is directed against Diaz and the con- 
tinuance of his administration. It is 
a reaction against a domination 
which, however beneficent it has 
been in tranquillizing the country 
and improving the prestige of the 
nation, has unquestionably used the 
fron hand on occasion. Incidentally, 
the insurgents show considerable 
hostility to Americans and Ameri- 
ean interests are likely to suffer 
from the disturbance. 


THE BRITISH CRISIS. ° 


AS was anticipated, the political 
truce which followed the death of 
King Edward, and which, it was 
hoped, might lead to a permanent 
peace with reference to the grave 
constitutional issues at stake, has 
been followed, since the failure of 
the conciliation conference, by a 
more active state of warfare than 
that which preceded it. Sharp at- 
tacks and counter-attacks in parlia- 
ment and the press a brief and angry 
session, and an abrupt dissolution 
and appeal to the country,—these 
events crowd fast upon each other. 
At the shortest notice and under the 
most inconvenient conditions the 
electorates are called upon to decide 
upon the most difficult and funda- 
mental constitutional questions. As 
if this were not enough, the militant 
suffragettes, disappointed because in 
the general melee their cause is given 
no attention, have been raiding Par- 
liament, and actually subjecting to 
personal assault Mr. Asquith, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Birrell and oth- 
ers. It is clear that the English con- 
stituencies are in for a very exciting 
time. 


THB VETO AND THE REFORM 
OF THB LORDS. 


It may be profitable to review 
briefly, and without technicalities the 
‘conflicting programs, — what. the 
Liberal government proposes to do 
with the House of Lords and what 
the House of Lords is willing to do 
itself with reference to its own re- 
construction. The essential features 
of the government program, 
embodied in the so-called veto bill, 
are that the House of Lords shall 
have no power to reject or to amend 
money bills; and that its power over 
other than money bills shall be so re- 
stricted that, if any measure passes 
the House of Commons at three suc- 
cessive sessions and -is defeated in 
the House of Lords, it shall become 
law with the royal assent, notwith- 
standing its rejection by the Lords, 
. provided that at least two years 
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shall have elapsed since its introduc- 
tion. The government program 
also limits the life of a parliament 
to five years instead of seven -as at 
present. 


WHAT THE LORDS WOULD Do. 


What the Lords propose as an al- 
ternative is such a reconstruction of 
the upper house as shall change it 
from the hereditary and hide-bound 
affair which it now is. Under Lord 
Rosebery’s plan, to which the House 
of Lords without a division has given 
its approval, the Lords of Parliament 
would henceforth consist of three 
sorts of members, those chosen 
from the hereditary peers themselves 
on nomination by the crown; those 
sitting ex-officio because of the offi- 
cial positions which they might hold 
in the government of the day; and 
those chosen from outside. This, 
of course, is only the rough outline 
of a plan, but, carefully worked out, 
it would certainly result in a house 
far less completely out of touch with 
the people and hopelessly removed 
from the influence of public opinion 
than the present House of Lords. 


THE POST-OFFICE IN PURSUIT 
OF SWINDLERS. 


Postmaster-General Hitcheock is 
showing commendable energy in the 
prosecution of all sorts of swindling 
investment concerns which make use 
of the mails to beguile the unsus- 
pecting to the purchase of shares in 
worthless or actually non-existent 
companies. Hitherto the depart- 
ment has usually contented itself 
with issuing fraud orders against 
such concerns, with the result of de- 
priving them of the use of the mails. 
But the promoters had only to 
change the names of their companies 
and select new headquarters and go 
on with their profitable game. Now, 
the department first thoroughly in- 
vestigates the frauds through its 
trained inspectors, and then raids 
the companies’ offices, and subjects 
the promoters to criminal prosecu- 
tion. Already it. has taken these 
stern measures against seventy-eight 
companies, which, it is estimated, 
have together fleeced the public of 
at least one hundred million dollars. 


THE STANDARD OIL WINS. 


In the government case against 
the Standard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana, which has been on trial in the 
United States Circuit Court at Jack- 
son, Mississippi, the defendant com- 
pany has won, the judge ordering the 
jury’ to bring ina verdict of not 
guilty. Earlier in the proceedings 
the judge had reduced the possible 
penalties by cutting down the indict- 
ments from the number of shipments 
‘to the number of _ settlements. 
thereby. reducing the total possible 
fine from a sum of more than thirty 
million dollars to less than one mil- 
lion. The ground on which he based 
his final action, directing the jury to 
find a verdict for the defendant com- 
pany, was that the rates which the 
company actually paid were the 
legal rates, regularly filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and that it could not be held account- 
able either for the rates to points be- 
yond, or for any possible trickery on 
the part of the carrier in the matter 
of “blind billing.” It is expected 
that these rulings will have an im- 
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portant effect upon other trust cases: 


now pending. 
THE DEATH OF TOLSTOI. 


The death of Count Leo Tolstoi 


the famous Russian reformer, at the 
ripe age of eighty-two years, ends a 
very eccentric but highly useful and 
noble career. 
to make himself an incarnate protest 
against abuses in the church, the 
state and society; and at all risks 
and with perfect disregard of per~ 
sonal consequences he fulfilled his 
mission. With him, sympathy with 
the needy and the down-trodden was 
not a fad but a passion. His radi- 
calism was so extreme that it drove 
him out of the church and provoked 
from him utterances which his 
critics pronounced anti-Christian and 
anarchistic; yet his was a life of 
genuine consecration and devotion. 
The story of his life cannot be com- 
prehended except in the light thrown 
upon it by the history of contem- 
porary Russia, but so read, it is a 
source of inspiration, and one may 
easily understand why the peasants 


wept at. his bier in the rude hut in 


which he died. - As an author, he 
will be longest remembered by his 
novels “Anna Karenina” and “War 
and Peace.” 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


At the recent opening of the 
Dominion Parliament, Barl Grey 
took occasion, in the speech from the 
throne, to speak encouragingly of 
the prospects of a _ satisfactory 
reciprocity arrangement with the 
United States. It does not appear 
that any definite scheme has been 
formulated; but the drift of the dis- 
cussions at the conference recently 
held at Ottawa between representa- 
tives of the two countries encourages 
the hope that some adjustment of 
the many conflicting interests in- 
volved may be reached. Such an 
adjustment is highly desirable, from 
the American not less than from the 
Canadian point of view; but it will 
be difficult to reconcile it with 
preferential rates for British prod- 
ucts. 
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Football, especially the new 
football, is to have plenty of atten- 
tion from St. Nicholas this year, 
The December number has the last of 





“Ted’’ Coy’s three articles on “Foot- 
ball Under the New Rules” by “Ted” 
Coy, captain of the Yale _ foot- 
ball team of 1909 and head 
coach of the Yale team 


of 1910, in which he has much 
worth saying to tell boys of all ages 
about football as “ a game for gen- 
tlemen,” and many suggestions and 
side-lights upon the strategy of the 
hew game. Miss Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, granddaughter of America’s 
most famous novelist, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, will continue her depart- 
ment of Books and Reading during 
the coming year, pleasantly and 
wisely guiding young folks to the 
best works of the best authors. 


-" 
> 


ARE YOU ONE? 


“Say, Pop, what’s a pessimist?” 

“A pessimist, my son, is one who, 
of two eviis, chooses them both.”— 
Everybody’s. 





It fell to Tolstoi’s lot 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Frofusely and Beautifully [llustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 


These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into playina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out 
in detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 


sequence. 
PRIMER . . . 300. SECOND READER - - 42c. 


FIRST READER - 360. MANUAL . . - - ~-_ 506, 


THE LYRIC SONG BOOK 


By HARVEY WORTHINGTON LOOSIUS 

For High Schools, Normal Schools, and Choral 
Work. A choice collection of beautiful songs with 
beautiful accompaniments. Folk songs of all na- 
tions, together with representative sacred and 
patriotic selections. Price, 65 cents. 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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POOR VISION 


Every 
Fifth 
Child 


in your school 


THE McCALLIE VISION TESTS 


can be used by any teacher right in the 
schoolroom in the presence of all the pupils, 
without any one ever remembering the order 
of the letters or characters. They are scien- 
tifically constructed, easy to use, and give 
accurate results. 


There are two sets, one for the literate 
and the other for the illiterate or ver 
small children. The sets consist of twelve 
and ten cards respectively, five inches square. 
Hundreds of teachers are using them. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH SET 


EDWIN FITZGEORGE 
P. O. Box 67, TRENTON, N. J. 











If you are ambitious to advance yourself, 
this school will interest you. We offera 
one year course that will qualify young 
men and women to teach special sub- 
jects in Public Schools. [€ you are 
now a ‘‘grade’’ teacher, become a 


Devoted 
Comm bucthaltateam Colreats 


For more than twenty years we have been 
assisting our graduates to obtain good 
positions. To this fact, in connection 
with our strong Faculty, excellent 
equipment and the thoréugh train- 
ing we give, we Owe our stccess. 
Two large buildings are devoted 











Men and Women in 
Public School Special Subjects 


The Thomas Normal Training Schoo! 


Music, Drawing,Domestic 
Science, Domestic Art, Man- 
‘ual Training, Physical 

Training. 


supervisor at a larger salary. sasinsively. to.nthediirork 


The demand forcompetent teach- 
ers in High Schools, Normal Schools 
and Colleges grows greater every 
year. The work is more pleasantthan 
‘‘grade”’ teaching, and it offers greater 
opportunities in the way of higher sal- 
aries. Why not fit yoarself to teach Public 
School Special Subjects? 


Isthere some special branch of 

teaching that appeals to you more 

strongly than the ‘‘grade’”’ work? 

This, then, is your opportunity. 

Catalogue and full information wil] 
be furnished on application. 
THE SECRETARY 

17 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








LOOK TO THE EAST 


In our early days we were taught that the East was the seat of wisdom and 
knowledge, that the Wise Men came from the East and that we should look in that 
direction for our inspiration and strength. 

The people of the United States naturally look towards the East, that is, Jersey 
City, for their supply of lead pencils. Here at the factory we assemble the various 

‘ ingredients of the pencil, and after completion, they are sent to thousands of schools 
and colleges all over the country. : 

Shall we send you yours? All that you have to do is to let us know for what 
branch of educational work a particular pencil is desired, and we will send an as- 
sortment of samples from which you can make your selection. 

We make special pencils for all kinds of schools from the Kindergarten to the 
University. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








contains books which are adapted to meet the College 
Entrance Requirements in English for 1911-1915. The 
series satisfies every demand of teacher and pupil as to 
editorial] equipment and convenience. The volumes em- 
body the highest scholarship and are mannfactured in 
attractive and substantial bindings. They are offered at 
remarkably low prices—out of about sixty books in the 
series, three-fourths are listed between twenty and thirty 
cents. 


New and forthcoming volumes in the Standard Eng- 
lish Classics Series: 


Lodge’s Rosalynde - - - - - 35 cents 
Edited by Edward Chauncey Baldwin 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream - 30 cents 
Edited by Henry N. Hudson 

Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings - - - - - = 35 cents 


Edited by Charles Robert Gaston 
Dickens’s David Copperfield the Younger (in preparation) 
Edited by Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr. 


Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail - (in preparation) 
Edited by William Ellery Leonard 





Ginn and Company 


29 Beacon Street Boston 
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FIRST THE TEACHERS 


The following is from" an announcement of the reading course of the 
North Carolina Teachers’ Reading Circle for 1910-11 : 


‘**PRIMER OF SANITATION is one of the most 
comprehensive and intensely interesting little 
books ever written. If it is carefully read, and if 
its lessons are heeded, there will be an increase of 
health and happiness among our people. The book 
tells of our invisible foes, the microbes, what dis- 
eases are caused by them, how they are scattered, 
and how to overcome them. Technical terms and 
big words are carefully avoided. The book con- 
tains illustrations that iMustrate. Even a child 
can read and understand this book, yet it is thor- 
oughly scientific in treatment. ”’ 


The States of Kansas, Alabama, New Mexico, and 
North Carolina have adopted PRIMER OF SANITA- 
TION fortheir teachers. The State of Virginia 
requires it for teachers’ examinations. 


Many cities, even where other books on physiology 
and hygiene are in use, have ordered PRIMER OF 
SANITATION for their teachers, because it is the 
only school book which teaches the principles of 
bacteriology in such a way as to give clear-cut. 
definite ideas of the elements of sanitation. 


A sample copy will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of the special price of 50 cents in postage stamps 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Caspar W. Hodgson. Manager 


YONKERS - ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK 











THE HIGH SCHOOL: ITS WEAK- 
NESSES AND SUGGESTED MODIFI- 
CATIONS 
By W. A. Baldwin, Principal Hyannis, Mass., Normal School. 


Price 5 cents each 


New England Publishing Co. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 














The Prang Art Education 
Crayons 


SET NO, 2 containing eight colors, Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Brown, and Biack. 

It is the opinion of supervisors and artists who 
have tried these Crayons for art work, that, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are sold ata very 
much less price than the wax crayons, manufac- 
tured for regular commercial work and sold to 
schools, that ‘‘Art Education Crayons’’ are par 
excellence the best crayons ever offered for Art 
Educational purposes in all grades of school work. 


Per Dozen Boxes, $1.20 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 


413 University PI. 378 Wabash Ave. Wilson Bidg. 
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PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, BOSTON, NOVEMBER 17, 1910. 


C. R. RICHARDS, PRESIDENT; E. H. REISNER, SECRETARY. 


This was the most iargely-attended of the four 


‘meetings, the other three being held in Chicago,: 


1907; Atlanta, 1908; Milwaukee, 1909. The at- 
tendance was also more representative than here- 
tofore, and the interest greater. 
a a 
NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
IN DEPARTMENT STORES. 
BY D. F. EDWARDS, 
Boston. 

Service to customer is the keynote of modern 
merchandising. The big stores that are achieving 
notable success and making rapid gains are those 
that not only furnish honest values at reasonable 
prices, but which also strive to render an efficient 
personal service to their patrons. The one- 
price system has come to stay, together with a 
liberal policy as to exchanges and the making 
good of deficiencies of any kind. 

All this has changed the spirit and character of 
the selling organization. The day is rapidly pass- 
ing when the sales person endowed with a strong 
higgling and bargaining propensity and nothing 
else can succeed. Intelligence, courtesy, thor- 
ough knowledge of the stock, and ability to adapt 
that stock to the customer’s needs—these are the 
qualifications a sales person must have who would 
make good under the new order of things. 

The result of this tendency in the retail field is 
a growing demand by the stores for properly- 
equipped sales people. Equipment here might be 
taken to mean (1) a good elementary education, 
(2) the right kind of personal qualities and habits, 
and (3) technical training for the work of the de- 
partment store. For the young women possessed 
of the right combination of qualities and training 
—and these are not. difficult to develop—the op- 
portunities for agreeable work and substantial re- 
turns in the big retail houses are numerous and 
attractive. Good business demands fair and 
courteous dealing and efficient service, and these 
in turn demand well-trained employees. The ten- 
dencies of modern business are shaping splendid 
opportunities for young women with vocational 
training. 

0 
WHAT THE SCHOOLS CAN DO TO TRAIN FOR 
NEEDLE WORK AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES. 


BY MRS, LUCINDA W. PRINCE, 
Director of Union School of Salesmanship, Boston. 

Our work in the school of salemanship has a 
four-fold purpose in its course of study, the points 
being briefly these: To develop in the pupils the 
right attitude toward their work as a profession 








and to arouse in them a feeling of responsibility; 
to instruct in subjects which will increase knowl- 
edge of goods to be sold; to inculcate a regard for 
system; to stimulate the“development of pleasing 
personality. Salesmanship is taught in the form 
of discussions of store experience, demonstra: 
tions of selling in the class, and lectures by repre- 
sentatives of the firms sending pupils to the school. 
Hygiene, including a study of daily menus, arith- 
metic, textiles, color and design are the other sub- 
jects taught. The pupils who take this three- 
months’ course are sent to the school by the 
firms of five co-operating department stores. 
The session is from 8.30 to 11.30, and the girls re- 
port for work inthe stores at 12.30 each day. 
They receive full wages while attending the school. 
An advisory committee representing the co-operat- 
ing stores meets in conference with the president 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
and the director of the school to decide all ques- 
tions of policy. 
ansnstltitalyian 


A TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


BY EDITH M. HOWES, 
President Girls Trade Education League, Boston. 

The Trade School for Girls in Boston, during 
its five years of private control, devéloped a 
course in the needle trades which enabled the 
average girl, after a year’s training, to begin her 
work with a certain degree of satisfaction to the 
employer and with a wage varying from $4 to $7 a 
week where weekly payments were made. It also 
was enabled to enrich the trade course, so that in 
one year’s time a girl was enabled to gain a certain 
knowledge of materials, color and design, to 
know something of costs and simple accounts, to 
have a little training in writing and spelling, and 
a slight knowledge of industrial conditions. Hy- 
giene and cooking were added, not with especial 
reference to a girl’s trade advancement, but to her 
development as a probable home-maker. 

The custom trade of the school has enabled it to 
keep the girls busily employed and also to defray 
the cost of material used in training. One great 
difficulty in any school training is the impossi- 
bility, in so short a course as one year, of securing 
good standards of workmanship with the requisite 
speed. The high schools have proved their in- 
adequacy of turning out from their commercial 
department students who have enough facility in 
typewriting, stenography, or bookkeeping to im- 
mediately enter an office and be of service. The 
average boy or girl is obliged to go to a business 
college for the training in accuracy and speed re- 
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quired by business houses. The trade school, 
under city auspices, will probably require, if not a 
full extra year, at least six months of shop train- 
ing as distinguished from school training. Where 
it was impossible for a girl to continue longer in 
the school, some system of scholarship or of 
profit-sharing might be introduced which would 
secure a small wage for the girl in this last school 
period. It would also enable the school to give 
that special preparation for shop life which will 
make the transition from school to work easier 
for the pupil. 
sess tctn 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR TRADE SCHOOLS. 


BY MRS. MARY SCHENCK WOOLMAN. 


The present is not the time for us to 
enter into discussion as to the propriety of 
women going into trade work, because the 
economic condition of large numbers of the 
families in our great industrial centres is such that 
the daughters cannot remain at home. Six 
million American women are now occupied 
in some form of remunerative occupation. The 
trade which the girl will find it to her advantage to 
enter will largely be determined by local condi- 
tions, but all occupations requiré new branches of 
school work which must be offered if girls are to 
be adequately trained for self-support. As the 
students are poor and cannot buy the materials 
with which to work, schemes providing work- 
shops have become necessary features of trade 
schools for the reason that adequate experience 
is only thus given the student to work on the 
classes of materials used in the best workrooms, 
and that in this way the student is brought to feel 
the necessity of good finish and rapid work, and is 
introduced to the spirit of commercial practice. 
Owing to the fact that girls must work at the first 
minute allowed by law, preparation for trade work 
must be begun even before the fourteenth year, 
or, in other words, the old curriculum must be 
revolutionized. The elementary schools must in- 
clude practical courses of a type that are useful to 
the class of girls about to enter the trades. Trade 
education is important from the social aspect, for 
the reason that it is highly imperative that girls be 
able to earn a living wage as soon as possible, and 
not be subjected to the temptation accompanying 
a salary on which they cannot live or the dis- 
couragement from wandering about from one 
poor position to another. 

vevthestbanerls 


APPRENTICESHIP AND CORPORATION SCHOOLS, 
BY TRACY LYON, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 

The company gives its apprentices a certain 
amount of classroom instruction during working 
hours, and also supports in part the Casino Techni- 
cal Night school, besides providing instructors 
who supervise the shop work of the apprentices 
with the end in view of informing them in regard 
to all parts of the processes of the shop. The ap- 
prentices are in the classrooms four hours per week 
during the entire year, and are there taught me- 
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chanical drawing and arithmetic in the shape of 
shop problems. The aim of the instruction is to 
make all-round mechanics of the majority of the 
boys. In case, however, a boy is capable of at- 
taining skill in the operation of but one tool, he 
is helped to higher efficiency in that single line. 
The definite aim of all instruction is to correlate 
manual dexterity with a knowledge of drawing 
and arithmetic that is essential. A further aim 
is to imbue the spirit of service and willingness, 
of order, and the application of system and com- 
mon sense to daily problems. On the mechanical 
side, each apprentice is first grounded thoroughly 
in the use of a standard machine tool, and is then 
sent into the shops to gain a certain amount of ex- 
perience in the operation of this tool. Afterwards 
he is brought back to the apprentice department 
and repeats the process with another tool. To 
those of the boys who wish to broaden their 
studies, the Casino Technical Night school is open, 
and the company, as far as possible, avoids time 
conflicts that will make it impossible for ambi- 
tious boys to take advantage of this opportunity. 
A social centre, known as the Westinghouse Club, 
is provided by the company, where the social and 
athletic side of student life is encouraged. 
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BY F. W. THOMAS, 
Supervisor of Apprentices of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System. 

The apprenticeship system of the Santa Fe rail- 
way system had its birth when the road was in 
crying need of skilled mechanics, and was origi- 
nated for the definite purpose of providing me- 
chanics, as they could not be hired. The same 
need is felt at present. The company can hire 
all the mechanical engineers, draftsmen, and ¢ol- 
lege men that are wanted, but the greatest lack, 
not only of the Santa Fe railway system, but of 
railroads and manufacturing plants all over the 
country, is first-class skilled mechanics. The ap- 
prentice instruction includes two branches, the 
theoretical and the practical. In each shop of 
the company, a building is set aside known as the 
apprentices’ schoolroom, in which the boy is re- 
quired to spend two hours a day, two days a week. 
Here he is taught freehand and mechanical draw- 
ing, practical. shop arithmetic, the simpler ele- 
ments of mechanics, and certain facts of geogra- 
phy and history relating entirely to the road. 
The schoolrooms are furnished with all the para- 
phernalia common to an academy lecture room, 
and a technically and practically educated man is 
in charge. Instruction is individual, and each boy 
progresses just as fast as his ability and capacity 
will permit. No text-books are used, but stand- 
ard lesson sheets, written and printed in the office 
of the supervisor of.apprentices, are sent to each 
of the various schools. . These lessons are pre- 
pared with the idea of’ teaching and drilling the 
boy along a certain line, giving him what he 
actually needs in the trade that he is learning, and 
leaving out all foreign subjects. All drawing les- 
sons, like the problem sheets, are taken from some 
part of an engine or car or shop tool. 
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On the practical side the apprentices are re- 
quired to work in the shop like any journeyman, 
but they have. the advantage of first-class skilled 
mechanics to instruct and guide them. It is 
aimed to have one instructor for each twenty-five 
or thirty boys, whose entire time is devoted to 
their instruction in shop practice. At the small 
shops, where there are from four to six boys, a 
traveling instructor spends his time at two or 
more places, and serves as both shop and school 
instructor. Boys in the smaller shops serve their 
last year in a larger shop, where they can have 
the advantage of a greater variety of machines. 
Apprentices are impressed with the desirability of 
cleaning up before leaving their work at the shop. 
They are also encouraged in athletics. The Santa 
Fe system spends from $35,000 to $40,000 a year 
in training boys for its future needs; but even in 
face of such an expenditure it has been found 
that the boys who have passed through the 
schools are accomplishing enough more work to 
more than pay for the cost of instructing them. 
Mr. Thomas insisted that apprentices must be 
paid a living wage, sufficient for them to have nu- 
tritious food and to wear comfortable and sightly 
clothing, if the best that is in the boy is to be 
brought out. He also pointed out the necessity 
for instruction during the daylight hours in order 
to give opportunity for recreation and play. 


SPECIAL TRAINING. 


BY GEORGE G. COTTON, 
Solvay Process Company’s School for Mechanics. 


The company is engaged in the manufacture 
of chemicals, and special training for this 
particular kind of work is necessary. The 
plan adopted by this company is known 
as the “half-time plan,” according to which 
the boys work one week in _ the _ shop 
and one week in the school. The time spent in 
the shop follows the regular schedule; the school 
hours are from 8 a. m. to 3 p. m., with a noon re- 


cess. The boys are paid for time spent in the 


shop and in the school, which makes it possible to 
secure boys who are dependent on self-support. 
On Saturday the boy who has been spending the 
week in school reports to the shop, and spends 
that day with his partner, preparing himself to 
take up the work in the shop for the ensuing week. 
All shopwork is carried on in the shop under 
shop conditions and management. Each Monday 
morning in the school the boy is required to make 
a written report of what he has been engaged in 
during the past week in the shop, and this report 
is criticised by the instructor. The _ school 
schedule consists of instruction in machine work, 
plumbing, all kinds of piping, tinsmithing, black- 
smithing, boilermaking, benchwork, and dis- 
mantling constructions, and rigging work. The 
school schedule consists of English, writing, 
mathematics, freehand and mechanical drawing, 
study of materials, shop equipment and shop 
system, reports on work, observation trips and 
current topics, both written and oral. 
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PART-TIME SCHOOLS. 


BY W. B. HUNTER, 

Director of the Industrial Department, Fitehburg High School. 

A boy goes to school one-half of the school 
period of twenty weeks, and works in the shops of 
the various manufactories of the city thirty weeks 
a year. All the shop practice is under actual com- 
mercial conditions in live, active manufacturing 
plants. The school course is practical, giving 
such subjects as are of value to the apprentice in 
his life work and as a citizen. A two-months’ trial 
period during July and August preceding the first 
year of shop work gives the applicant an oppor- 
tunity to find if he is suited to the trade. For the 
shop work he is paid ten cents an hour for the 
first year, eleven cents the second, and twelve and 
a half cents for the third year, making a total of 
$552.75 for the three years. The course is of 
four years’ duration. The first year is spent 
wholly in the school, and during the other three 
years the boys alternate weekly between school 
and shop. The manufacturers take the boys in 
pairs, so that by alternating they have at all times 
one of the pair at work. Each Saturday at eleven 
o’clock the boy who has been at school that 
week goes to the shop and learns on what particu- 
lar job his alternate has been working and how it 
has been handled, in order that the work may be 
taken up without delay on next Monday morning. 

aalkaigedoash 


ADELBERT L. SAFFORD, 
Superintendent of Schocls, Chelsea. 

The Beverly Industrial school arose from con- 
ditions existing in Beverly some years ago, where 
over one-half of the persons employed between the 
ages of fourtzen and twenty-one were employed 
by the United Shoe Machinery Company. This 
company had no apprenticeship system or plan 
by which their employees might systematically 
learn the machinist’s trade, and when a new man 
was employed he was taught one process, on 
which he remained as long as he was employed. 
The school was opened August 2, 1909, with an 
attendance of fifty pupils. The book work of the 
school is carried on in regular school buildings 
maintained by the city of Beverly, and the shop 
work is maintained as a separate department 
organized by the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. In the factory a department is fully 
equipped and reserved for the exclusive use of 
the school, where the pupils manufacture machine 
parts under the direction of machine instructors. 
If the product is up to commercial standards, it 
goes into the regular factory stock., In the high 
school building a laboratory has been assigned to 
the exclusive use of the school. The advantages 
of the Beverly plan are that, where a school shop 
is equipped by the manufacturer, the machine 
tools are of the best type, and factory methods are 
inculcated, while, from the standpoint of the 
school work, a first-class modern high school af- 
fords equipment for classroom instruction that a 
factory school could hardly aspire to equal. The 
pupil receives in wages one-half the regular piece 
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price for all of his products that pass inspection. 
The course of study is not definitely formulated 
beyond the first year’s work, but it is thought that 
two years will be given to a general course in 
machinists’ work, to be followed by one or two 
years of more advanced work and specialization in 
some particular line. 
—————— 


THE CINCINNATI PLAN. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT F. B. DYER. 
The Cincinnati Continuation school was estab- 


fished in 1909. This school is not a trade school, . 


but is designed for the intellectual improvement 
of those boys who are already apprentices. It 
catches the boy in the shop and brings him to the 
school. The attempt was made to get apprentices 
to attend the night schools, but with little success. 
The apprentice is a daytime proposition. He has 
not the physical endurance to work all day and 
go to school at night. The period of apprentice- 
ship is a critical one, as the boy at this age needs 
guidance and right ideals kept steadily before him. 
He needs to have an intellectual interest created in 
his work in order that he may be ambitious to be- 
come, instead of a mere hand, the master of an 
honorable craft. The board of education pro- 
vides the school and the teachers; the manu- 
facturers release the boys one-half day a week, and 
pay them, if they attend the school, their regular 
wages; if they do not attend, they are docked. 
About 250 machine shop apprentices are enrolled. 
The school runs forty-eight weeks a year, eight 
hours a day. The teachers are allowed two half 
days to visit the boys in their shops, consult with 
the foreman, and gather materials for their school 
work. The boys are graded according to their 
intellectual ability—the immature coming the first 
part of the week and the mature the last part. 
The course of study consists of an hour of blue 
print reading and freehand drawing, an hour of 
shop science, an hour of applied mathematics, and 
a general hour for cultural purposes, including 
civics, industrial geography and history, reading, 
etc. The method is distinctly practical and objec- 
tive. While the mathematics is arranged so that 
topics follow a proper sequence, the mathematical 
principles are applied directly to the machines in 
use in the shops, and all non-essentials are elimi- 
nated. The school operates at night for adult 
workers, and on Friday night the foremen meet 
and discuss phases of their work. This school 
has been in operation a year and a half. The atti- 
tude of the boys toward the work and their em- 
ployers is wholly changed. The foremen state that 
the output of the boys has increased rather than 
diminished, as the added interest and intelligence 
more than compensate for the loss of time. The 
expense of operating the school is about $3,000, 
or $15 a student per year. The board of educa- 
tion has so much faith in the idea that it has se- 
cured the proper legislation to permit the estab- 
lishing of continuation schools for youth who go 
to work, until they are sixteen years of age, with 
power to compel attendance eight hours a week 
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in daytime. The board has sét aside $15,000 for 
this purpose in the year 1911. The next school 
to be opened is for salesgirls who are over six- 
teen years of age. Certain firms have agreed to 
send at least 200 under the same conditions of the 
boys who now go. The compulsory continuation 
schools will be opened upon a large scale early 
in 1911. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
BY COMMISSIONER DAVID SNEDDEN, 


Massachusetts. 


It is now generally conceded that all successful 


vocational education involves two fundamental 


aspects; viz.: Practice and the study of practice 
and related theory. The second part of this edu- 
cation can be given under school conditions; the 
first part must be obtained under shop, field, or 
household conditions, or wherever it is that men 
learn to do effective’ work. 

An evening industrial school is an attempt to 
add the study of practice and theory to the actual 
practice obtained by the worker during the day. 
The continuation schools of Germany represent a 
similar combination. Those forms of agricultural 
schools in which, by short courses, the man sup- 
plements his practical experience by the study of 
related theory furnish another form of part-time 
arrangement. A few of the schools throughout 
the United States actually arrange that the time 
of the pupil shall be given, partly to practice in 
productive shops, and partly to the study of the 
necessary technical subjects in the school. The 
German plan of requiring successful practical ex- 
perience as a basis for admission to certain techni- 
cal schools is an illustration. That training for 
what in England are called engineering trades, ap- 
prenticeship crafts alternates in a variety of ways 
with the study of theory, whereby many institu- 
tions give a part of vocational education to experi- 
enced workers. Schools for other young people 
find it necessary to combine under one roof shop 
practice and the study of theory, but the division 
into two parts of vocational education is manifest 
there also. 

In view of the great expense involved in pro- 
viding shop facilities as a part of the educational 
machinery, and in view of the constant demand for 
young workers in the industries, it is becoming 
theoretically more and more desirable that ways 
shall be found for utilizing the actual productive 
industries of the country and the schools already 
equipped in a partnership for vocational training. 
It is not impossible that by this means a scheme 
of vocational education can be devised which will 
produce three results; viz., educate the young 
worker, give a profit to the industry, and enable 
the learner to contribute something to his self- 
support. 

The most formidable objection to part-time or 
co-operative vocational training for young people 
is the fear of their exploitation. It is claimed 
that the industry having little interest in the worker 
will highly specialize his shop or field work so- 
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that progressive advancement becomes impossible. 
It is for this reason that for young workers under 
the age of seventeen or eighteen it may prove 
desirable for the educational authorities, rather 
than the employing, to take the lead in guiding 
the program of training. For workers over 
eighteen, a further development of the present 
evening school or continuation school may be 
sufficient on the assumption that the learner is 
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now old enough to safeguard his own interests. 

In several lines of productive enterprise voca- 
tional education, partly supported by the state, 
seems now inevitable. It is, therefore, of the 
highest importance, both from the standpoint of 
economy and of efficiency, that both the school 
and the workshop be enlisted in the fullest possi- 
ble measure. The time has arrived for a candid 
examination of the whole question. 





RURAL SCHOOL 


— 
oOo 


POSSIBILITIES. 


BY HENRY B. DEWEY, 
State Superintendent of Washington. 


The rural school is, unquestionably, seriously 
handicapped, as compared with the city school, in 
some particulars. On the other hand, it has some 
distinct advantages. What, then, are the relative 
drawbacks and advantages? 

Among the undesirable conditions common to 
the typical rural school are lack of carefully- 
trained and experienced teachers, short terms of 
school, poorly constructed schoolhouses, insuffi- 
cient equipment, annual or semi-annual change of 
teachers, enrollment too small for best results, 
many grades and small classes, limited social op- 
portunities for teachers, inconvenient boarding 
places, teachers not in touch with life of com- 
munity, and community not vitally interested in the 
schools. 

The advantages of the rural school are in the 
main those incident to country life, such as good 
health of the pupils, democratic spirit, manual 
training at home, free access to nature. self-reli- 
ance of pupils, school and community morals, 
fewer distractions, higher standard of morality, 
and saner habits of life. 

The disadvantages of the rural school are 
largely accidental, and in many communities have 
been overcome. The advantages are largely 
those incident to country life. The rural school 
problem may be summarized as follows: How can 
the rural school be made good enough not only to 
stop further movement to the city by those par- 
ents that desire the best educational advantages 
for their children, but also to attract parents from 
the city that desire the environment of country life 
for themselves and their children? 

To criticise is usually easy; to help is frequently 
difficult. It is much safer to be destructive than 
constructive. In the former case it is only neces- 
sary to study conditions as they actually exist; in 
the latter, it is necessary to study conditions as 
they are and as they ought to be, and to suggest 
the means for transformation. 

The teacher must be specially trained for her 
work. This training must be different from the 
training of teachers for city schools. She must 
believe in country boys and girls, must love 
nature, must be in sympathy with rural life, and 
understand the problems of her community. It 
would be desirable if she had been reared in the 
country, had received her education in part*in the 


rural schools, and if she were teaching in the 
country for choice ; the rural teacher should not be 
one whom the cities do not want, but one whom 
the cities cannot get. Normal schools should do 
more to prepare teachers for rural schools, and 
should encourage them to undertake this work 
rather than to flock to the cities. 

The course of study should be modified to meet 
the needs of rural communities, Provision 
should be made for the introduction of elementary 
agriculture, manual training, elements of domestic 
science, rural sanitation, etc. There should be 
more attention given to a study of natural phe- 
nomena, to original investigation, and less to a 
study of books alone. 

The schoolroom should be as clean, as sanitary,. 
and as attractive as the best home. There should 
be in every school a well-selected library of 
wholesome, readable, and inspiring books. 
Copies of some of the masterpieces of art, both: 
painting and sculpture, should adorn the school- 
room. The grounds should be amply sufficient 
for purposes of recreation and experimentation. 
Whether large or small, the grounds should be 
made so attractive that they are the pride of the 
pupils and parents alike. 

There is no substitute for intelligent super- 
vision. No other factor has contributed so much» 
to the improvement .of our schools as the work 
done by superintendents and their assistants. 
The acknowledged superiority of city schools is 
due, in a large measure, to the better organiza- 
tion, better methods of instruction and discipline 
that result from close supervision. Unity, 
harmony, and progressiveness characterize the 
city system. Why not also the rural schools? 
Are not the sons and daughters of our farmers 
entitled to training that will make them useful. 
citizens and enable them to lead helpful lives? 

Consolidation of school districts and transpor- 
tation of pupils to a central school would solve 
many of the problems peculiar to rural schools. 
Sometimes the logical centre for such consolida- 
tion is a village or city, but more commonly it is 
simply a union of districts remote from an urban 
centre. Consolidation does not require the 
abandonment of all the schools in the enlarged 
territory, nor transportation in all cases, al- 
though both will generally be found advisable. 
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Consolidation of schools does not necessarily 
imply transportation of pupils to a central school, 
in all cases, or the abandonment of schools in 
which the younger pupils may be taught. It im- 
plies a central school. for older pupils and for high 
school grades, and usually a central school in 
which all grades are taught. 

Consolidation of schools means longer terms, 
more even grading, better trained teachers, suff- 
cient apparatus, and many other advantages. If 
the country children are to have the school advan- 
tages that city children have, there must be con- 
solidation of school districts, and transportation 
of the older children to a central school, where 
two or more teachers are employed. 

Before it is possible to have the central school, 
where the older pupils assemble, and where an 
agricultural high school is maintained, it is neces- 
Sary to secure good roads in order that the trans- 
portation to the central school may be feasible. 
The good roads problem is a very vital factor in 
the development of the rural school. Without 
such roads the ideal rural school cannot exist. 

More than anything else, there must be loyal, 
hearty, enthusiastic co-operation of parents and 
teachers. We need teachers, consecrated men 
and women, who believe in boys and girls, and 
‘who are thoroughly prepared for their work. 
Even such teachers will only partially succeed un- 
less the community sincerely believes in educa- 
tion; unless the parents are willing, if necessary, 
to make some sacrifice for their children. In the 
final analysis it is not beautiful grounds, preten- 
tious buildings, extensive equipment, close super- 
vision, a rational course of study that make a 
school. They are only helpful accessories. The 

determining factors are the teacher and the home 
working in close, active, and sympathetic co- 
operation. . 


— a. __ 
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COUNT TOLSTOI. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 





I think he was a very great man and a very 
good man—perhaps the greatest and the best of 
his time. Ina sense, there is nothing to add to 
that, and, moreover, I have written of what Tol- 
stoi has meant to me in my. literary passions. 
The fact that he is dead now does not alter the 
“significance of his work and of himself. 

And yet, perhaps this dramatic, this painfully 
terrible, dramatic end may call for something 
more than I have already said. It is true that 
Turgeniev once advised Tolstoi to stick to his 
writing and forget his theories of conduct, but it 
is a mistake to consider Tolstoi, the man and the 
creative artist, as two separate entities that may 
be divorced from each other. Who attempts to 
divorce art and life makes a grave error. 

Tolstoi was a realist in art and in life. It is 
perhaps difficult to estimate what his influence has 
been on contemporary humanity, but I should 
Say it has been very great. He believed in taking 
the life of Christ for an example, for a precept, not 
the dogmas of the schools, and that seems to be 
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the tendency of the younger Christianity. In let- 
ters I cannot say that he left a cult, although it 
may be that three of his books—‘‘Peace and 
War,” “Anna Karenina,” and “Resurrection”~ 
will never be surpassed. But you know Shakes- 
peare left no school, nor Milton, nor Shelley. 
Zola did. He was a tremendous fellow, Zola, 
but he’s somewhat extinct now. And that’s it; 
the lesser man has mannerisms or even a manner, 
and a manner can be caught, taken up, imitated, 
even absorbed; but a great personality is incom- 
municable. 

I do not pretend to try to explain Tolstoi’s later 
days. I had never met him, never been in com- 
munication with him, but it seems to me that he 
believed what he lived, and that he tried to live 
what he believed. It was unfortunate that his 
belief forced itself into such poignantly: dramatic 
expression. There he sat at one end of the 
table, in peasant’s clothes, eating coarse food, 
while a footman stood at the other end of the 
table and served delicate viands to his family. 

There is this about such poverty as that—that 
it is imaginative in essence and dramatic in form 
rather than real. The man experienced poverty; 
he lived the life of the poor, wore their clothes, 
and ate their food, but he could not feel the dread 
that is never lifted from the very poor—the dread 
of actual want to-morrow. It was impossible 
that he should actually want. We see that 
in the very circumstances of his death. Strive 
as he might, he did not die a peasant’s death, un- 
attended, cold, bare. 

Yet he was a very great man and a very good 
man—perhaps, as I have said, the greatest and 
the best of his time. 





o-0-@-e- o-e- 
OFFICE ASSISTANCE IN THE SCHOOLS. 
BY SUPERINTENDENT ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Chicago. 

It has long been evident that the position 
of principal has been taking on too largely the 
duties of clerkships, because of the growth in size 
of the high and elementary schools and the con- 
sequent increase in the demands on the time of 
principals. The subject of furnishing an extra 
teacher in each of the high schools and in the 
larger elementary schools to render assistance to 
the principal in the discharge of clerical duties, 
has been under consideration for several years. 
During the past year the board adopted the rec- 
ommendation of the superintendent that each and 
every high school and each elementary school 
having twenty-five or more teachers engaged in 
class instruction should be supplied with an extra 
teacher who. should be paid upon the same 
schedule with the lower group of elementary teach- 
ers. This has freed the principals; and in most 
cases has enabled the person at the head of edu- 
cational affairs in the school to be more closely 
identified with the work of education than is pos- 
sible when a large part of that person’s time is 
occupied in keeping records, writing letters, and 
answering questions pertaining to minor affairs in 
the school. Here and there the principal has con- 
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strued the additional assistance as an eletnent to 
be used in the enlargement of the work of the 
office, and requests have been sent in asking for 
an enlargement of office accommodations. No 
greater question lies unsolved before the public 
school system in cities in this country than the 
utilization of the teaching power of the best 
teachers after they have been promoted to higher 
positions. A_ singularly illogical condition is 
found in schools and colleges; the strongest edu- 
cational people are advanced to the headship of 
educational institutions to become largely officers 
of administration only, and the boys and girls and 
students lose the greatest force extant in the 
school, because of the supposed advancement of 
the superior teacher. Eventually there will be 
worked out some plan by which the heads of 
schools will be more positively people of affairs, 
and not accountants and correspondénts. In ad- 
dition to the extra teacher, the larger high schools 
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were each given an assistant to the principal who 
during three periods—a half-day—relieves the 
principal of the general oversight of pupils. 
Everywhere there is a concentration of attention 
upon the question of the retardation of a large 
percentage of the pupils in the elementary and 
high schools. With a clearer understanding of 
the relation which should always. obtain between 
the principal and each.and every pupil in the 
school, there will be a much smaller problem for 
solution under the head of retardation, The 
withdrawal of superintendents and principals to 
their offices tends to develop an ideal of school 
and school life that Omits many of the most per- 
plexing and interesting problems that arise. This 
withdrawal develops invariably a machine-like ad- 
ministration of school affairs, increasing the 
amount of work to be accomplished and disre- 
garding the fact that the power generated instead 
of being increased is diminished.—Report. 
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THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(LV.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


MEXICO, 

And now it is Mexico that is indulging in inter- 
necine strife. 

To the nations with Saxon and Teutonic strains 
this comes as a surprise, for they had come to 
think that Mexico had really outgrown the 
tendency conspicuous in the Latin republics 
toward frequency of revolution. Porfirio Diaz 
has been so wise and good a president, and has, by 
the excellence of his long administration, made his 
land so respected by all peace-loving nations, that 
the last thing to be thought of was a revolutionary 
conspiracy against him. 

But it often happens that for every Diaz there 
is a Madeiro. . Francesco Madeiro has long 
nursed his ambitions for the presidency, and Diaz 
has as long stood in his way. Diaz is too long- 
lived to suit Mexican aspirants for the highest 
seat of state. He was born in 1830, and is still a 
vigorous man at eighty. For thirty-three years 
he has been constitutional president, having been 
elected first in 1877, and re-elected regularly 
every four years since that date. Political ambi- 
tion chafes under such a lengthy tenure of office 
as this, and so Madeiro and his friends have raised 
rebellion’s haughty ensign. The mountain 
fastnesses of the north are now pitted against 
the capital. 

At this writing it is impossible to predict what 
turn events may take. Already many lives have 
been sacrificed, though more in riots than in bat- 
tles. It may turn out as no more than “a tempest 
in a teapot.” Some think it will soon be quelled, 
while others look upon it with grave concern, 
Perhaps their fears exaggerate the situation; it 
may not be as formidable as they imagine; but 
many are not ignorant of the old-time history of 
Mexico, and recall how well it deserved the world. 


reputation it then gained for revolutions, unstable 
government, and frequent political changes. 
Whether there is to be a recrudescence of its fit- 
ful past remains to be proved. Her well-wishers 
profoundly hope not. 

To Americans the immediate present is by no 
means comforting. Under the administration of 
Diaz—copied in many particulars from the United 
States—many Americans have settled in Mexico, 
and have acquired large interests there in mines, 
railroads, and many other business enterprises. 
Their successés have awakened the envy of not 
a few Mexicans, who take every opportunity to 
reveal their envy and spite. This is particularly 
true of those who are now ranging themselves 
under a rebel flag. They dislike the “Amerigos,” 
and may take the present opportunity to pay off 
old scores. But the Mexico of Diaz has always 
been, and cordially remains, the friend of Ameri- 
cans, and will as far as possible protect their lives 
and interests. 

It may be the fitting time for the student of his- 
tory to look back over the century of Mexican 
independence, which was so lately celebrated with 
great eclat, and recall the names and deeds of 
those who have made themselves conspicuous in 
achieving and maintaining the republic. 

Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla is always thought of 
as the “Father of Mexican Independence.” He 
was a humble priest (curé) in the little parish of 
Dolores, near Guanajuato. To him the deliverance 
of Mexico from the intolerable misrule of Spain 
became a passion. He organized an army, which 
grew rapidly to 50,000 men, and, with the war- 
cry of “Death to bad government” he met and 
defeated the Spanish arms, September 16, 1810, 
hecame Independence Day to Mexico. He issued 
decrees abolishing slavery and against tithes for 











church was too strong for him; it excommuni- 
cated him; its forces defeated him repeatedly; church, which—whether rightly or wrongly we 
and finally he was captured, tried, condemned, ’ 
and shot on July 30, 1811. 

Augustin de Iturbide is another prominent 
name in Mexican annals. In 1820 he saw the ap- Mexico was set up most 
parent hopelessness of continuing Spanish rule, 
and threw himself into the arms of the Republican 
revolutionists. 
sonal ambition. 
worsted the forces of Apodaca, the Spanish vice- of Austria. 
roy, and entered the capital amid the shouts ac- defeated by 
claiming him “The Liberator.” He was elected temporarily _ retired. 
president, but suspicions of his motives arose, States—her own 
which were proven true when, in 1822, he had against the violation 
himself acclaimed emperor. He was anointed rine by France, 
and crowned as , 


chiefs, and banished to Italy with an annual pen- 
sion of $25,000. 
he violated his compact, stole back to 
Mexico, was proclaimed a traitor, and was exe- 
cuted at Padilla. 

Santa Anna looms large in “Mexican history. 
To him may be fairly attributed the final victory 
over Spain in 1829. In 1832 he was elected presi- 
dent, but his unpopularity led to his retirement 
Then came the war with Texas, 
which declared itself independent in 1835, elected 
a governor, and appointed Sam Houston com- 
mander-in-chief of the littlke Texan army. Santa 
Anna was the Mexican leader against Texas, and 
to him belong the tragedies of the “Alamo” and 
“Goliad,” which so angered the Texans that they ; ; 
fought with desperation on the river bank at San — friendship with 
Jacinto, defeated the Mexicans, and took Santa 


for a time. 


Anna prisoner. 
to Cuba, from whence they recalled ‘him to fight 
their battles 


Zapoteca tribe. 
blood in his veins, he rose to the presidency of 
the supreme court of justice, and then to the countrymen, as by foreigners, as one of the ablest 
presidency of the republic. In many respects he of presidents, and one of the most sagacious of 
was the most remarkable man Mexico has ever men. 
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Yet he sullied this choice by per- 
In 1821, with a large army, he_perial throne 


Unfortunately for him, how- traitor, and 


civilized world. 


Indian blood. 


4 ef &. 
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When it seems as if nochance were left for you, 
When the darkness seems to thickly close about, 


When no cheerful sign is anywhere in view, 


When you feel your breaking heart assailed by doubt,— 
That's the time to prove your manhood, that’s the time 


to proudly cling 


To the hope that makes the poorest man the equal of a king. 
—- =Samuel Ellsworth Kiser: ‘* The Crucial Moment, °’ 
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support of religious ‘institutions, but the produced. His first great presidential measure 
was the sequestration of the property of 


do not say—was acclaimed by the majority of the 
people as a great reform. 
ministration of Juarez that the second empire in 


It was during the ad- 


insanely by France, 
While the United States was busy with her own 
Civil war, Napoleon III. undertook to establish a 








Mexican empire feudatory to France. 


over—protested 


and Napoleon withdrew his 
Augustin I., but he was soon forces, and disgracefully left Maximilian to his 
overthrown by a coalition of army fate. The result of this was that the arms of 
Juarez triumphed; Maximilian was proclaimed a 


Queretaro, to the horror and indignation of the 
Juarez re-entered the capital, 
was elected president, held office until 1871, was 
then re-elected, but with much opposition, which 
gradually increased, and was only stilled by his 
sudden death in 1872. 

General Porfirio Diaz is universally acknowl- 
edged as the ablest president Mexico has 
had. He has, through his 
He was born in Oaxaca in 1830. 
He was first elected constitutional president in 
1877, and has served his country in that capacity 
up to the present. 


a strain of 


He has always 
United States. 
finances were placed by him ona 
Released, his country exiled him basis. The tariff was improved, agriculture de- 
1 veloped, railroads and telegraph lines opened, the 
with the United States—known prison system reclaimed from its barbarisms, the 
familiarly as “the Mexican war.’ He was elected army reorganized and made more efficient, law and 
president in 1846, and subsequently in 1853, when 
he took to himself the title of “perpetual dicta- 
In 1855 he ran away again to Cuba, from 
which time he led a vagabond career, returned to 
Mexico to oppose Juarez, and afterwards died in 
obscurity in 1876. 

Don Benito Juarez is a famous name in Mexico. 
He was a pure-blooded Indian, a member of the 


satisfactory 


order established, and the relations with foreign 
nations made harmonious. 
Mexican valley, under him, is considered one of 
the greatest engineering feats of modern times; 
but more than all the foregoing is the splendid 
school system he founded, building it up from 
nothing, and making it one 
achievements of his long incumbency of office. 
With not a drop of Spanish Whether sunshine or shadow shall fall upon his 
last years, he will ever be remembered by his own 


The drainage of the 
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SELECTED PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC.—VI. 


BY BRENELLE HUNT; 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


A\SIMPLE STUDY IN THE USE OF LUMBER. 


Figure I. represents the ends of three boards 
which have warped. The drying of the sap, when 
the green wood was exposed to the atmosphere, 
caused the board to’ shrink. Boards are sawed 
from logs and the side of the board nearest the 
outside of the log contains more sap than the side 
toward the centre or heart of the log. The warp- 
ing is therefore away from the centre in each 
case (see a, a, a in Figure [.). 


moved from the last strip to keep it exactly 18 
inches wide? How is this done? : 

5. What is the total number of running feet 
of board needed for the above piece of work? 
(Count any fraction as an additional foot) Add 
to this the length needed for the two cross 
cleats. What length of boatd would be re- 
quired to do the entire piece of work? Will you 
buy one or more boards? What length in each 
case? 

6. Four-inch cross cleats are 
heavier than necessary. If one of 





them were sawed lengthwise 
through the centre with a rip saw, 
it would give cleats of what width? 
Compute the entire length of 
board needed to do the entire 











job by this latter method. 
MAKING A BREAD BOARD. 
Bring one or more bread boards 


to school. Measure their widths 
(across the grain of the centre 
boards). Boards 15 inches to 20 


inches wide would soon warp and 
be useless unless made as in 
Figure III. 

1. If the two middle boards are 
21 1-2 inches long on the upper 








Figure II. shows one way of preventing warp- 
ing. Two “cross cleats” are screwed firmly to 
the boards across the “grain.” This is a cheap 
and easy method which can be used in box covers, 
storm doors, etc. 

Figure III. shows a neater and better way of 
doing the same thing by means of “end cleats.” 
The ends of the centre boards (b, b) are cut so as 
to leave a projecting “tongue,” which fits into a 
“groove,” cut in the inner edge of the end cleats 
(x, x). They are glued firmly together, and the 
inner boards are thus kept from warping. This 
method is used in bread boards, desk lids, paneled 
doors, etc. 

PROBLEMS. 

A box cover like Figure II. is to be made from 
4-inch stock, i. e., boards 4 inches wide. It is to 
be 3 feet long and 2 feet wide, with cross cleats of 
the same stuff. 

1. How many strips of suitable length can be 
sawed from a 12-foot board? 

2. How many strips will be needed for the 
width required? 

3. How many boards will have to be ordered 
to make the cover, cleats and all? 

4. Use similar stock and construct a box 
cover 28 inches long and 18 inches wide. Make 
a drawing, putting in all dimensions as before. 
Decide the number of strips needed to obtain the 
required width. How much will have to be re- 


face, how long must they have 
been sawed originally to have 
allowed for projecting half-inch tongues. 

2. The end cleats are 1 3-8 inches wide. Look 
carefully at the sketch, and compute the entire 
length of the board. 

3. The centre is made of two wide boards 
glued tightly together and smoothed down until 
they look like one very wide board. The width 
of each is 7 1-4 inches and 10 5-8 inches respec- 
tively. How wide is the entire board? 

4. In constructing a bread board 18 inches 
wide, one board 8 3-4 inches is used. How wide 


must the other be? 


5. How long a bread board could be made 


from boards whose faces are 19 3-4 inches long 
after the tongues have been cut, and which are 
held together by 2 1-4-inch end cleats? 

6. If the centre boards were 18 1-4 inches 
long before the half-inch tongues were cut and 
2 1-4-inch end cleats were used, what would be the 
total length? 

7. Compute the full length if the boards were 
20 inches long at first, had tongues 3-8 inch cut, 
and were finally held together by 1 7-8-inch end 
cleats. 


ewe ww wen 
ttl iti atin 





He who has a thousand friends has not a friend to 
spare, 
And he who has an enemy will meet him everywhere. 
—Hmerson. 
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Hand-made laces may be divided into two large 
classes—those made entirely with the needle and 
those woven with bobbins on a cushion or pillow 
by the aid of a pattern, and with pins to hold the 
threads in place. 

The work is very mexpensive. Wijth a little 
practice it is quite simple to do, as there are only 
about six “stitches” to learn, and the product is 
of commercial value if well done. When the 
processes are mastered, designs for original lace 
may be produced in unlimited variety. 

Amongst the pillow laces we find the Torchon, 
Valenciennes, Honiton, Duchess, etc. The great 
difference in making them is that some are 
worked as edgings, all in one piece, such as the 
Torchon and Valenciennes, and others are made 
in separate figures and sprays, like the Honiton 


PILLOW LACE 


BY N. M. PAIRPOINT. 





ness with sandpaper, and the bobbins are ready 
to use. 

Each pupil should have fourteen bobbins with 
which to make the collar band that is to be our 
first exercise. Besides the cushion and bobbins 











COED 


BOBBINS. 




















they will each need a small box 
of pins and about three yards 
of thread for each pair of bob- 
bins to ~begin with. The 
mercerized crochet cottons, 
which may be bought in any de- 
sired color, are excellent for 
this work. 

When the materials are ready 
attention is to be directed to 
winding the bobbins. In order 
to avoid having knots in the 
work, the thread had better be 
broken off first, then begin to 
wind a bobbin at one end. 








CUSHION READY FOR WORK. 


and Duchess laces, which are afterwards joined 
together either with the bobbins or else by 
stitches worked with the needle. 

A round pin-cushion, about ten and a half 
inches long and ten inches in circumference, 
makes a serviceable lace pillow for school use. 

If the bobbins cannot be purchased conven- 
iently, the pupils can very easily make them. 
Round sticks of wood may be purchased, about 
as large round as a penholder, and cut into four- 
inch lengths. Draw a ring round each stick one- 
quarter of an inch from one end, and another one 
and three-quarters inches from the same end. 
With a sharp penknife cut a line straight in on 
each of these marks, and whittle the wood away 
between them, so there is a depression between 
that the thread may be wound in, something like 
an ordinary cotton spool. Rub off any rough- 





Hold the bobbin in the right 
hand and the thread in the left, 
and wind so that the thread comes out 
underneath the bobbin toward you; wind 
about half the thread on one bobbin, then 
make a loop and slip over the head of the 
bobbin. This is technically called a “half 
hitch,” and prevents the thread becoming un- 
wound, while, at the same time, it may be length- 
ened when working. When one bobbin is wound, 
do another at the other end of the thread, leav- 
ing about six inches between them. 

To make the pattern for the collar band, have 
each child decide how long she wishes the band 
to be for her own use. Then the length required, 
possibly about ten inches, is measured on a sheet 
of drawing paper, and two parallel lines drawn one 
inch apart, and a third line one-eighth of an inch 
inside one of them. Place points on each line 
about three-sixteenths of an inch apart,—these 
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are the places where the pins will be put to hold the 
threads. Cut the paper that has the pattern on it 
about two and a half or three inches wide, so that 
there will be a margin outside the pattern. 

Pin this paper round the cushion smoothly, 


“ having the lines join each other if the pattern is 
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bobbins from the first pin, and counting from the 
left, pass the first bobbin of the second pair over 
the second bobbin of the first pair; then count- 
ing as they now lay, pass the first bobbin of each 
pair over the second bobbin of the same pair; for 
the final operation of the stitch pass the second 
bobbin of the first pair over the 
first bobbin of the second pair. 





The threads from the working 
pair of bobbins will now have 





passed the first passive pair. 
The samé operation is con- 
tinued with each pair until the 











62 2 O45 end of the row is reached; 
iting when a pin is put at the first 








point, between the threads from 
the working bobbins and those 








PATTERN FOR COLLAR BAND. 


long enough to go completely round the cushion. 
At one end of the pattern insert six pins across it, 
three at one side, and three at the other, quite 
near together. Hang one pair of bobbins on 
each pin, then hang the seventh pair on the last 
left-hand pin. It is easier to start the work if the 
thread is twisted once round each pin when the 
bobbins are hung in place, as they will not slip so 
easily while they are being used. The process 
of putting the pattern on the pillow and hanging 
the bobbins on the pins is called amongst lace- 
makers “dressing the pillow.” 

The bobbins are always used in pairs, and are 
numbered from left to right. The beginners 


from the last passive pair. 

When a pin is put in place, 
the same stitch repeated that was used before. 
This is called “closing the pin.” 

Work back in just the same way as for the first 
row, then place a pin at the other edge, and re- 
peat across to the right side; then a fourth row 
to the left. This will form a little selvage that 
may be turned in at the end of the collar. 

We will now begin to add the twisted bar in the 
middle of the collar and the picot at the upper 
edge. Work the cloth stitch through the three 
pairs of bobbins at the left edge, twist the work- 
ing pair four times, then: work the cloth stitch 
with the remaining three pairs, and place the pin. 
Before “closing” the pin, put another pin or the 














outside line that 
we have not yet 
used, and _ twist 
the working bob- 
bins four times, 
pass the threads 
round the outside 
pin, and then 
work the _ cloth 
stitch that starts 
the next row; 
continue _in the 
same way as be- 
fore, remember- 
ing to twist the 
working bobbins 
four times through 
the centre of the 








COLLAR AND NECKTIE. 
must watch their bobbins carefully, until by 
practice they learn to work by touch, when the 
attention is kept upon the lace. Never touch the 
threads with the fingers; always move them by 
the bobbins, and in that way the lace is kept quite 
clean. 

The collar band is to be worked in “cloth 
stitch,” with a space in the middle connected by 
twisted bars and a picot edge at the top. 

The extra pair of bobbins hung on the pin at 
the left edge of the pattern are the weavers, and 
the others hang straight down and form the 
warp,—they are said to be “passive.” 

Beginning at the left, select the two pairs of 


bands, between 
the cloth stitches. When the thread becomes 
exhausted, wind the bobbin and join it with 
an overhand knot, and when the work is finished 
trim off the ends. When the pupils become 
expert, the knots can be removed, but it is not 
well to attempt it in the first few things 
made. 

A very pretty little necktie may be made from 
the same pattern, omitting the picot edge and 
adding a tassel at each end when the tie is fin- 
ished. 

A belt may be woven with a similar pattern 





r 
(Continued on page 551.) 
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San Francisco, 1911, sure. 
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PRODIGIOUS TEACHING. 

A freak is no less a freak because he is an intel- 
lectual freak. When one is reported, others are 
follow, like enlarged fish 
The world has long enjoyed the re- 
corded feats of Thomas Babington Macaulay, De- 
Quincey, John Stuart Mill, Margaret Fuller, and 
Charlotte Bronte, but if what is said of William 





sure to competitive 


stories. 


James Sidis of Brookline is half true, those worth- 
ies were of no account as prodigies, and now. Sidis 
is positively distanced and ruled out of the race 
Alto, Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner, Jr., who can carry on a con- 


by a little eight-year-old girl of Palo 


versation in English, French, Spanish, Latin, Espe- 
Polish, and 
first she can 
talk. Miss Stoner is a 
child, as fond of dolls 
any other little girl 

Miss Stoner 
cious as a writer of verse, and a volume of her 


Russian, German, 


the 


ranto, Japanese, 
Italian, while in 
think as 
healthy, normal, 
play as 
one language. 


five 
well as 
and 
who knows only 

is also preco- 
compositions has been published. This young 
lady shows not only remarkably good sense of 
meter and rhyme, but a keen sense of humor not 
often allied with precogity. This brilliant young 
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woman of eight years walked when she was Six 
months old, talked when eight months old, and 
scanned Virgil at one year of age. She can take 
a sheet of music for the first time, and, after look- 
ing it through once, can tell every note that was 
on it and its place of the staff. These are only a 
few of the wonderful things that Winifred Sack- 
ville Stoner can do off-hand. The interesting 
part of it all is that she has no one unusual natural 
ability, but all this, from walking at six months, 
talking at eight months, and scanning Virgil at 
twelve months, is acquired skill or art, as you 
please, the result of the prodigious precocity of her 
teacher, Mrs. Stoner. All of which is most inter- 


esting and important if ’ 
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STATE SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 





A large number of state superintendents met at 
Salt Lake City on November 17, 18, and 19. 

They discussed plans for reaching some agree- 
ment whereby there may be a uniform standard 
for interstate recognition of teachers’ certificates, 

They considered the changes in existing law 
that may be necessary by the various states inter- 
ested in order to adjust their respective require- 
ments to an interstate standard of recognition. 

They considered standards of examination by 
which interstate certification may be on a uni- 
form basis. 

They worked upon a standard for measuring 
normal schools, colleges, and universities whose 
courses of study, requirements for admission and 
for graduation constitute a proper basis for the 
recognition of their diplomas in the certifica- 
tion of teachers. 

They considered questions not directly relating 
to certification, but which are of general interest 
to the states participating in the conference. 

The program was arranged by State Superin- 
tendent E. C. Bishop of Nebraska, C. G. Schulz of 
Minnesota, and Harlan Updegraff of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Local arrange- 
ments were made by State Superintendent A. C. 
Nelson of Utah.: United States Commissioner of 
Education Elmer Ellsworth Brown prepared a 
special bulletin for the use of the conference. 

The basis of the discussion was a preliminary 
Statement as to what certificates issued in other 
states will be recognized by each state under pres- 
ent laws ; what laws, if any, prevent further desirable 
recognition; and as to the higher educational in- 
stitutions in each state that are recognized as 
maintaining a standard four-years’ college course, 
and which are accredited for the granting of cer- 
tificates. 

The first meeting of this kind was held at Lin- 
coln, Neb., a year ago, and was an unqualified suc- 
cess. In that case the county superintendents of 
Nebraska met with them, which gave an attrac- 
tive audience. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 8-14. 

The meeting of the N. E. A. for 1911 will be in 
San Francisco on July 8-14. The round-trip rate 
from Chicago will be $62.50. There will be a 
great program and a crowd. San Francisco will 
do the best ever by way of welcome and hospi- 
tality. There has never been quite as good an 
opportunity as now to see the Pacific coast. It 
will be a new San Francisco that will greet you, 


and a most beautiful San Francisco. 
——- —— —- —-+0+ © -0-@-0--@-0-- = 


HEARTY SUPPORT FOR MRS. YOUNG. 

As was sure to be the case, the executive com- 
mittee of the National Education Association is 
unanimous and hearty in its support of Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, the president. The “tempest in a 
teapot,” as the School Board Journal well styled 
it, was sure to eventuate in comedy rather than 
tragedy. The meeting of the executive commit- 
tee had a full attendance on November 26, and 
Mrs. Young was warmly seconded in every meas- 
ure proposed. No president has received more 
appreciative support. This will end-the style of 
amusing activity much in evidence since her elec- 
tion, and Mrs. Young’s administration will here- 
after receive the heartiest support from all 
friends of the N. E. A., and the San Francisco 
meeting will reflect great honor upon the teachers 
of America. 

— 0+. 9-00-62 —__—__—___—_—_ 
MOBILE, FEBRUARY 23-4-5. 

The Department of Superintendence will meet 
in Mobile February 23, 24, 25, Superintendent 
William M. Davidson, Omaha, president. Head- 
quarters will be Battle House. Railroad rates 
will be low. From Boston round trip will be 
about $45. There are through sleeping cars be- 
tween New York and Mobile. The running time 
from New York is about a day and a half. One 
can leave Boston at 5 p. m. on Sunday or Monday, 
and be in Mobile before 5 p. m. on Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Returning, one can leave Mobile 
after the evening closing exercises of Saturday, 
and be in Boston Monday for dinner. Arrange- 
ments were never so satisfactory for Mobile 
travel as since November 20. The trip will be 
luxurious as well as comfortable. Battle Hotel 
will be headquarters. Persons should engage 
their hotel accommodations individually. That is 
by far the more satisfactory. It is the best op- 
portunity ever offered for Northern people to see 
a Southern city and Southern schools. It ought 
to be the largest meeting yet held. There will 
be no nonsense about “a thousand enrollment.” 
The railroad rate has no relation to the number 


attending the meeting. 
—_—_—__-—— —+®-@ -0-@-0--@-0- —— —- _-—--- — 


PEACE PRIZE CONTEST. 
The American School Peace League is to 
award three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 to the 
seniors of the normal schools of the United States 
on “The Opportunity and Duty of the Schools in 
the International Peace Movement.” 
Also three prizes of $75, $50, and $25 to the 
seniors of secondary schools on “The Significance 
of the Two Hague Peace Conferences,” 
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The contest closes March 1, For specifications 
and conditions write to Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, 405 Marlboro street, Boston. 

In the contest for last year seventy-two essays 
were sent in from twenty-two states. The suc- 
cessful contestants from the normal schools 
were: First prize, Miss Marion Amelia Viets, 
Boxborough; second prize, Miss Gertrude Reid. 
Fredonia, N. Y.; third prize, Miss Winifred VY. 
Richmond, Athens, O. From the. secondary 
schools:, First prize, Stewart D. White, Baltimore, 
Md.; second prize, Miss Mary Eleanor Caya- 
naugh, West Lynn, Mass.; third prize, Miss Jessie 
A. Carey, Trenton, N. J. 

—— 0 -0-@-0-@-e-— —______- 


HELPING BOYS. 


Dr. Eli W. Weaver, Brooklyn boys’ high 
school, has led the world in the helping of his 
boys to good wage-earning positions in vacations 
and upon graduation. So successful has he been 
in this endeavor that the board of education has 
appropriated $4,000 for his use in perfecting and 
extending his means of aiding boys in these ways. 
Here is a noble mission wisely and ardently de- 
veloped. 


0+ +0. 4> 
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NEW JERSEY’S PURPOSE. 


State Superintendent C. J. Baxter of Trenton 
states the purpose of New Jersey in this vigorous 
language :-— 

“All children of school age have an inalienable 
right to free instruction in the public schools, and 
the law does not contemplate the possibility of 
even one child growing up in ignorance because 
of inadequate school facilities. Lack of funds is 
not a valid excuse. Under the law proper facili- 
ties must be provided. The legislature has 
authorized the following expedients: Transporta- 
tion to a school of a higher grade in the same dis- 
trict; association with one or more adjoining 
school districts in the maintenance of ‘union 
graded’ schools; payment of tuition fees to an 
adjoining school district.’’ 

—-+8+-+0-@-0--@-0- — 


IOWA STATE ASSOCIATION, 





Iowa teachers have broken all records. Nine 
thousand, or near that number, enrolled and paid 
$1 each. Nothing but the N. E. A. has ever 
reached this figure, and they had more money left 
after paying their bills than the N. E.-A: usually 
has, but then it does not cost the lowa Associa- 
tion $20,000 to run itself. 

Of course Roosevelt did it. They agreed to 
pay him $2,000, and they tendered it to him with 
keen pleasure, but he voluntarily and persistently 
cut it to $320, 

The credit of bringing Colonel Roosevelt to the 
State Association is due Maurice Ricker of West 
Des Moines high school. But in a large way 
every feature of the notable success of the meet- 


ing was due Dr, Hill M, Bell, president of the as- 
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sociation, and also president of Drake University. 

Two distinct results will abide: The teachers’ 
influence will be enhanced, and the rural schools 
will feel the good effect thereof. 

Banquets played their part well. Nine colleges 
had reunions around the banqueting board in one 
evening. \ 

Richard Burton of Minneapolis, Dr. Ida G. 
Bender of Buffalo, O. J. Kern of Winnebago 
county, N. Y., and Hamlin Garland were the out- 
side attractions, aside from Roosevelt. It was a 
great time and everybody there. 


0+ o-8-@-0- o-e 


WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENT. 


In thirty years tuberculosis has decreased 49 
per cent., and typhoid 39 per cent., but kidney 
diseases have increased 131 per cent; heart 
disease, 57 per cent, and apoplexy, 84 per cent. 
The public is cleaning up public diseases, but per- 
sonal diseases are rampant. There is no better 
evidence of the need of intensified education, per- 
sonal and public. 


——_—_—___—_—_—+0- -0-@-e- @-e- — -——— 


UNIVERSITY ENDOWMENT. 


The Chicago Advance has collected interest- 
ing facts about thirteen American universities 
which have a combined endowment of $135,340,- 
000. Leland Stanford Junior stands at the head, 
with $24,525,922. Then comes Columbia, with 
$23,542,264. Next is Harvard, with $20,272,346; 
then Chicago, with $13,999,900; then the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, with $12,352,687, and Yale, 
Cornell, Washington, Johns Hopkins, California, 
Northwestern, Princeton, and New York in the 
order named, with endowments ranging from 
$9,200,000 down to $1,119,728. These thirteen 
institutions had a combined attendance of 46,186 
during the collegiate year of 1908-9. 


—————_—_———-- -e-@-e--¢-e-$—_______—— 
AMERICAN EDUCATORS IN EUROPE. 


It is well known that thousands of American 
teachers spent the summer in Europe, but it is 
not as well known that many of them played im- 
portant parts in the educational gatherings on the 
continent. 

At Brussels, at the International Congress of 
Home Education, there was a large delegation 
from America. The official delegates appointed 
by the United States secretary of state were: 
Will S. Monroe, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff of Philadelphia, president of the American 
Mothers’ Congress; Dr. Rudolph R. Reeder of 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson; Mrs. Caroline B. Alex- 
ander, Hoboken, N. J.; Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Swarthmore, N. J. There were thirty other 
Americans in attendance, representing different 
states, institutions, and organizations, including 
Professor E. T. Buchner, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; Professor J. M. Merriman, University of 
Missouri; Professor H. M. Pollock, Union Col- 
lege; Miss Lucy Wheelock and Mrs, Fannie Fern 
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Andrews of Boston; Professor H. G. Lott, Michi- 
gan State Normal College, Ypsilanti; Dr. Lu- 
cinda Pearl Boggs, University of Illinois; Miss 
Euphrosyme Langley, University of Chicago; 
State Superintendent Edward Cameron, ‘Okla- 
homa; Dr. Henry H. Goddard, New Jersey Train- 
ing School for Feeble-minded, Vineland; Miss 
Margaret Ashman, University of Wisconsin; Miss 
Thea Gildermeister, Winona (Minn.) State 
Normal school; Miss Winnifred Gibbs, Social 
Settlements, New York; Miss Fannie Lachmann, 
Teachers College, St. Louis. 

America was largely represented on the pro- 
gram by Mr. Monroe, Dr. Goddard, Professor 
Merriman, Mrs. Schoff, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Bailey, Miss 
Gildermeister, and Miss Gibbs. 


-——————_-#--0-@-2-@-0-—__- -—- 
A GRAPHIC VIEW. 


If the pupils of the public schools of Chicago 
should parade four abreast, with a teacher at the 
head of every forty, and a principal at the head of 
every thousand, and a supervisor at the head of 
every four thousand, it would make a procession 
about seventy-five miles long. 





HEALTH AND LIFE VS. PROPERTY. 


Chief sanitary inspector of Chicago says that 
that city’s bill on account of preventable diseases 
is $2,000,000,000 a year. Those are fearfully 
startling figures. And what is Chicago doing 
about it? She spends $6,000,000 for police pro- 
tection and $3,500,000 for fire protection, and only 
$550,000 for health department. 

How long will such a state of things last? 

+ 0+ 0 0+ ______- — 

It is said that Emily Dickinson—the recluse 
poet of Amherst—once declared: “If I read a 
book, and it makes my whole body so cold no fire 
ever can warm me, I know that is poetry. If I 
feel physically as if the top of my head were taken 
off, I know that is poetry. These are the only 
ways I know it. Is there any other way?” 


To train a child what to remember and what not 
to remember is more important than to teach him 
how to remember. 


Connecticut is having a hard time to establish a 
woman’s college for the women that Wesleyan 
kicked out. 


The Journal of Geography will be published at 
the University of Wisconsin rather than at Co- 
lumbia as heretofore. 


Washington: is the first city to keep play- 
grounds open all winter. 


Brazil is to have a $3,000,000 educational build- 
ing. 


Intellectual acuteness is a desirable attainment, 
This is a great year for insurgency, 


Weakness is never goodness, 
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CRAFTS WORK. Income of state forests, yen..........+++- 9,498,146 
[Continued from page 547.} Rice production, koku (koku—4.96 bushels) 
(& POROR CPO) ie csigese vivup's 04000%0's cue 52,437,662 
made about two inches wide, either with or with- Tea factories, number,.............-.-+++ 908,925 
out the picots. When the width is increased, Tea production, kwan (kwan—8.26 Ibs.)... 7,407,774 
more bobbins will have to be used, and it will be Silk prodirtion. RwWeee. |. xe os ons) iden oan 8,512,965 
good practice for each pupil to judge how many per % lpeh psig asl nf 3ae? A Behe £5 vaiie 
threads had better be placed for the width they Government paid for same, yen........... 10,420,563 
select. ; Value of marine products, raw, yen (of 
An excellent method of preventing the threads which, manufactured, yen, 39,200,216). 73,383,461 
becoming entangled when the work is put away Number of mines CROMER. 50.00. > instbinns 1,997 
is for each pupil to pin a piece of tape over the Average of same, tsubo (tsubo—3.95 sq. 
bobbins, holding them firmly in place against the re mt SEL EE EC ETS TaD SEPT Tey sy ke 467,519,532 
cushion. Year’s value of mining.preducts, yen...... 106,629,878 
The outfit can be kept quite compactly if a Number of factories.......0.+.6+-.00..0. 11,390 
cardboard box is provided for each cushion used engaeennt of operatives therein............. —a 
that is large enough to hold the bobbins, box of Ye#"’s value of woven goods produced, yen 230,135,568 
pins and patterns. Number of electric light companies........ 104 | 
Ory Paid-up capital of same, yen.............. 51,445,111 
TTD To Tee co ae ee Number of corporations and partnerships. . 10,720 
APPRECIATION. Paid-up capital of same, yen............. 1,215,386,760 
We strive for fame; Number of co-operative societies.......... 5,651 
"Tis fleeting. Exports of the year, yen............eee08. 413,112,511 
We strive for gain, Imports for the year, yen......cscccseece 394,198,843 
Ne’er greeting Total foreign trade for the year, yen...... 807,311,354 
The little God of joy. Excess of exports over imports, yen....... 18,913,668 
Our gods are gods of measure, Number of commercial banks............. 2,157 
They grant us what we treasure, Paid-up capital of same, yen............. 459,678,061 
Make mad, and then destroy. Reserve funds of same, yen............6- 168,313,505 
A God of wrath Total capital and reserve funds, yen...... 627,991,566 
Is tragic; Deposits therein, yen.............e eee e ees 1,614,338,590 
A God of love Loans and discounts, yen.........eceeeess 1,540,343,129 


Is magie ” 
If faith holds no alloy. 
So, false gods let us banish, 
False .iving, soon, will vanish 
Nor linger to annoy. 
Life grants to all 
A measure 
Of labor, love, 
And pleasure, 
The trinity of joy. 
Ours is the joy of living 
If tue gifts of nature’s giving 
We rightfully employ. 
—Augustus Wittfield, in Nautilus. 


—_—~ ~~ 
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JAPANESE STATISTICS FOR 1910. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 

Further reference to the tenth financial and economic 
annual of Japan, 1910, brings forth the following princi- 
pal statistics of that interesting country :— 

Area, sq. ri (sq. ri—5.95 sq. mi.) (practically 





pe sy Py een ey 29,223 
Population, Japan proper......2...ececee. 50,751,919 
Population, Formos  ../ddoceccedecccesces 3,123,471 
Mumber Of . cities... bh « shsveowws cOesie ic c.cés 66 
Number of tow: ota. ds odes ot Benes cuses 1,237 
Number Of village... Ba. scc kes odexccccces 13,957 
Revenue, 1909-’10 yen (yen—50 cents) (with- 

out recourse to new loans)............ 520,488,151 
Expenditure, 1909-'10, yen .....ss..e.eees 520,479,979 
Weataenal Gee, FOL. o's ic. s pense toe eses 2,664,358,538 


Of which held at home, yen 1,498,683,098 
Of which held abroad, yen 1,165,675,449 
Revenue of municipal corporations, yen.... 228,614,652 


Expenditure of same, ven........cscccseoe 220,201,416 
Public debt of same, yen...........eseee 162,933,734 
Area of taxable land, cho (cho—2.45 acres). 14,475,478 
Area of forests and plains, cho.........s.% 19,470,313 


Deposits in savings banks (not postal), yen 232,137,065 
Paid-up capital and reserves of same, yen 65,000,000 


Deposits in postal savings banks, yen..... 126,728,686 
Number of depositors............cseeesees 10,255,520 
Money in circulation, yen...........6ee06. 517,977,365 
Bank clearings for the year, yen.......... 7,208,663,651 
Postal money orders issued in the year, yen 166,971,872 
Railway mileage open to traffic, steam.... ” 5,020 
Total cost of railroads, yen.............+- 561,854,225 
Passenger receipts for the year, yen...... 44,632,376 
Freight receipts for the year, yen......... 36,584,940 
Total freight and passenger receipts...... 81,217,316 
Expenses for the year, yen...........:+ «.. 86,350,163 
Number of electric railways...........+++ 26 
Paid-up capital of same, yen..........+.- 70,504,053 
Number of passengers carried in the year.. 268,556,852 
Fares paid by them, yen... ...secscccccess 11,619,095 
Expense of operation, yen...........+6+- 6,073,879 
Net earnings for the year, yen............ 5,807,453 
Number of merchant steamships.......... 2,360 
Gross tonnage Of SAMEC..........eeeeeeeee 1,198,098 
Number of merchant sailing vessels, new 

Ble  onoc.ocitdoce caswiekictee he ats Oils 5,880 
Gross tonnage of SAMEC............eeee eee 403,303 
Number of sailing vessels, old style....... 22,276 
Capacity of same, koku..............00-- 3,013,123 
Paid-up capital and reserves of steamship 

companies, POW ess io . oes Sagetd. Bil 140,500,000 
Number of post-offices ..............00045 6,878 
Number of postal routes..............05- 24,973 
Mail matter sent in the year, pieces....... 1,469,736,522 
Number of telegraph offices............... 3,571 
Number of telegrams sent in the year.... 27,770,929 
Number of telephone offices............... 723 
Number of conversations in the year...... $24,523,052 
Number of open ports.........cceceeseees 35 
Principal Portes sieves. asses Yokohama and Kobe 


On the whole a very good showing for Japan. 
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SHOW US. 

Will not the author of “How Much Education Have 
You?” in the issue of October 27, please lift the ironical 
veil and reveal a way out of the labyrinth of mathe- 
matical measurements of mentality? 

Will he not show a well defined path which school 
men may tread in the classification of teachers and 
their certified admission into other states? 

Will he not please remove the stones and brambles 
from the path of promotion and gradation so that the 
discouraged teacher, weary of examinations, percent- 
ages, and averages, may again realize the beauty of 
simple pedagogy? 





Interested. 
APPROPRIATE MUSIC. 
For a Restaurant—“When the Swallows Homeward 


Fis.” 

For an Arctic Explorer.—‘Farewell, Summer.” 

For a Defaulting Bank Official—‘“‘It May Be Four 
Years,” 

For the W. C. T. U.—‘“‘Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Byes.” 

For .an Irish Prize Fighter—‘Strike the Harp 
Gently.” 

For the Real Estate Promoter.—‘“There’s No Place 
Like Home.” 

For the Ballet Girl.—‘“Arise, My Sole.” 

For the Wright srothers.—‘‘Flee as a Bird.” 

For the Milliner.—“Trust Her Not.” 

For the Critics—‘‘The Anvil Chorus.” 

For the Stock Exchange—“You Never Miss the 
Water.” 

For the Boston Girl—‘‘Where Have You Been, My 
Pretty Maid?’ 

For Luther Burbank.—‘“The Praties, They Were 
Small Over There.” 

For Most of Us.—“If I Had But Ten Thousand a 
Year.” 

Fer Anthony Comstock.—‘How Can I Bare to Leave 
Thee?” 

For the Perpetual Candidate—*“Silver Threads 
Among the Gold.” 


For the Baker.—‘‘Roll, Jordan, Roll.” 
—Life. 


ee ee 
FIGHTING FOREST FIRES. 

Editor Journal of Education: In the opinion of offi- 
cials of the United States Department of Agriculture 
the losses by forest fires this year will run up to many 
millions of dollars, and be the highest record for many 
years. Nor will the danger and loss end when the fires 
recently and still raging have been conquered by the ef- 
forts called forth in the mountain states of the three 
federal departments. The forests will not be safe until 
the fall rains and snows have once more made a wet 
blanket of the dry forest floor. 

How such losses may be prevented is a matter of 
general public concern. To the national forest timber 
burned must be added great amounts of state and pri- 
vate holdings besides the immense damage done to town 
farm, and other property. Railroads have suffered from 
the interruption of traffic as well as by direct losses of 
property burned. 

A bulletin by Forester Henry S. Graves discusses for- 
est fires and the proper methods of preventing and 
fighting them, in which the forester says, among other 
valuable suggestions; “In some sections of the country 
forest fires have always been of such com- 
mon occurrence that there is a popular notion 
that they cannot be prevented. The risk 
from. fires can never’ be entirely eliminated, 
for in the forest there is always inflammable material 
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which is very easily ignited. They may, however, be 
largely prevented, and under efficient organization their 
damage may be kept down to a very small amount. 
The problem is like that in cities, where fires can never 
be entirely eliminated, but where the risk of loss to 
property may be reduced to almost insignificance. 

“A careful supervision or patrol during the dry season 
is one of the most important measures of organized 
forest protection, detecting and attacking fires in their 
incipiency.” Here comes in the value of lookouts, tele- 
phone, or signal communication and the _ various 


methods of patrol and particularly a well developed 
system of communication through the forest by roads 
and trails. 

As in the case of city fires the essentials of fire 
protection are: quick arrival at the fire; an adequate 
force; proper equipment; a thorough organization of the 
fighting crew; and skill in attacking and fighting fires. 

The forester then clearly points out in detail how 
these fire fighting forces should systematically operate 
in order to ensure success in the work. 

The bulletin is obtained free of charge on application 
to the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


JOCOSE PEDAGOGY.—(IV.) 
BY MARY A, STILLMAN. 
THE SUCCESSFUL KITE. 

















This kite goes soaring through the sky, 
He needs no string to make him fly. 
His tail and body balance quite, 
(Most necessary in a kite); 

So when your kite declines to sail 
Just get the right proportioned tail. 





ee 





ene alll 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE WORKER AND THE STATE. A Study of Edu- 
eation for Industrial Workers. By Arthur D. Dean, 
S. B., chief, division of trade schools, New York 
state education department. With an introduction by 
Andrew 8S. Draper, commissioner of education of the 
state of New York. Four important explanatory 
charts. New York: The Century Company. 350 pp. 
Price, $1.20, net. Postage extra. 

We have found more satisfaction in the evolution of 
Arthur D. Dean’s appreciation of the ways and means 
of vitalizing the public schools by the infusion of the 
needs and purposes of the twentieth century into our 
traditions than in the thinking and doing of any other 
vyocationalist or industrialist. Of his independence, sin- 
cerity, and honesty there has never been any question, 
no more has there been any suspicion that he has not 
fully grasped the situation from the point of view of 
school and of the out-of-school life. He is equipped 
for the work he has undertaken, has given adequate 
time to its mastery, has dared to say what is on his 
mind and conscience. It is the one book on the subject 
that should be universally studied by those interested 
in the subject. 


COLAW SERIES, SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, ELEMEN- 
TARY BOOK. By John M. Colaw, Frank W. Duke, 
and James K. Powers. Richmond, Va.: B. F. John- 
son Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 
pp. Price, 35 cents. 

Here is a book that will bring the maximum of result 
with the minimum of the teacher’s thought and effort, 
and that will waste none of the child’s time on needless 
facts or processes. It is the first work in number, 
adapted to the child as soon as he can read. If the 
teacher has the time to do the work orally here is the 
best of a guide for her, and if she has so much work 
and so many schoolroom cares that she must lean on 
the book here is the wisest kind of a book to put in 
the hands of the pupils. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. By Charles Morris. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. Llustrated. 

32 pp. 

This is an exceedingly attractive, interesting and 
valuable book for school, office, or home. Mr. Morris is 
a favorite writer for children and young people, as he 
knows how to say the right thing in the right way, 
saying just enough and never too much, and always 
giving a relish for information. He has never done 
better work than in this Industrial and Commercial 
Geography, which is an inspiration to young Americans, 
in school or out. 


SCHOOL HYMNAL. A collection of hymns and chants 
including sacred, patriotic, and occasional songs for 
use in normal, high, and private schools. By Hollis 
Damm. New York, Boston, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Large 8vo. 171 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 


This song book includes only texts and music which © 


are suitable and worthy. It is the result of a wide ex- 
perience in directing and in teaching of music from the 
kindergarten to the wniversity. The hymns and chants 
are such that will attract and hold the interest of the 
young people. The study of stch hymns, chants, and 
anthems is one of the most attractive and effective 
means of teaching sight reading and of acquiring effi- 
ciency in chorus singing. The volume also contains the 
best patriotic and national songs, and many familiar 
folk and plantation songs. 


SONGS OF A LITTLE CHILD’S DAY. Words by 
Emilie Poulsson. Music by Eleanor Smith. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations by Ruth HB. Newton. Spring- 
field: Milton Bradley Company. Cloth. I[luminated 
eover. 8x11 inches. Price, $1.50. 

No greater merger for the joy of little children would 
be possible than this of Emilie Poulsson as a song- 
writer, Eleanor Smith as a composer, and Ruth E. 
Newton as an illustrator. The words, music, and pic- 
tures are for young children, and the success is such as 
to defy expression. 


THE LITTLE GINGERBREAD MAN, By G. H. P. 
Illustrated by Robert Gaston Herbert. a“ York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Full of robust fun, of wonder-compelling adventure, 
of quaint mishap, of lively incident, this book presents 
a combination of elements that has proved irresistible to 
the juvenile reader. This new edition should reach an 
even wider circle of readers than the previous edition, 
for it contains, in addition to the graceful rendering of 
the story, illustrations in color by the accomplished 
artist, Robert G. Herbert. 

THE WHISTLER BOOK. By Sadokichi Hartmann. 
With 57 reproductions of Mr. Whistler’s most im- 
portant works, Boston: L. C. Page & Oo. Cloth. 
Box. Price, $2.50. 

This monograph of the life and position in art of 
James McNeill Whistler, together with a careful study 
of his more important works, is the most satisfactory 
inexpensive treatment of Whistler that has appeared or 
is likely to be issued. It is not easy for anyone to vie 
with Mr. Page in this line of catering to the public. 


BILLY IN CAMP: A NOVEL. By Sarah Pratt Uarr. 
Chicago: A. C. MeClurg. Cloth. 263 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

A boy’s book, full of all the exciting incidents that 
belong to a camping-out life by a group of bright lads 
who are bent on enjoyment of the freedom of the woods. 
There are camp-fires around which Billy and his chum 
sit and tell yarns about their otherwhere experiences. 
There is a capture of a young bear-cub which Billy 
lassoes and ties to a tree just in time to escape the re- 
turn of the mother bear. And there are many - other 
things which would naturally happen to a bright young 
lad in camp and which many bright young lads not in 
camp will delight to read. The eight choice illustra- 
tions are by H. 8S. DeLay. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF JI-SHIB THE OJIBWA. By 
Albert «. Jenks. New York: Atkinson, Mentzer, and 
Grover. Cloth. 96 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

As the American Indian grows more and more into 
civilized life, he necessarily loses much of that pictur- 
esqueness which he once had. But here is a little book 
chat takes us back into the old life of the wigwam, 
tue peace-pipe, the buffalo-hunt, and the birch-bark 
eanoe. It is full of the folk lore of the Indian remnant 
that lives about Lake Michigan and this, to say the 
least, is worth retaining. The author, who has a place 
and part in the University of Minnesota, has made a 
study of this Indian remnant, and has given us the re- 
sults of his study in this interesting little book. It will 
prove itself welcome especially to the children, who are 
always giad to know how the little coppered-colored 
children live and play and think. They are always in- 
teresting little people to read about. 


RAINY DAY PASTIMES FOR CHILDREN. By 
Baroness Louise Von Palm. With over 250 illustra- 
tions. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 7 1-2 by 10 1-2 
inches. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

This is an exceptionally important, interesting, and 
every way suggestively helpful book for teachers and 
parents. We think there has been no book that has 
had so many helps, simple and charming and so new 
as here. There are 250 illustrations, descriptions, and 
suggestions for children from four to fourteen. It con- 
tains chapters on paper cutting, paper folding, stenciling, 
straw work, bead work, paper embroidery, stick and 
ring work, and many other interesting and instructive 
pastimes, and appeals strongly to kindergarten teachers 
and others.who have charge of the amusement and in- 
struction of little folks. It is a marvel of complete- 
ness and originality. There are full and exhaustive 
plans and suggestions that the youngest child can easily 
grasp and understand. It suggests new and delightful 
methods of occupying a child’s time and attention and 
is ai the same time amusing and instructive. 


THE GOLDEN HOUR. By Prudence Lewis. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 372 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

A delightful selection of stories and poems for the 
opening exercises in the schoolroom. It cannot be over- 
praised for its excellence. The selections are grouped 
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under such titles as “Providence,” “Cheer,” “Courage,” 
“Personal Worth,” “Patriotism,” and several others. 
‘ne object of them all is to furnish the teacher a store- 
house of good material, ready and near at hand, from 
which to draw when preparing her ethical lessons. It 
is specially prepared for the first four grades, but it 
ean be drawn on in poems and stories for pupils of 
maturer years. And for special days such as Thanks- 
giving day or Lincoln’s day material abundant 
may be gleaned from various parts of the book to meet 
the wants of the, occasion. Teachers everywhere will 
be glad to welcome such a book. 

STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC, By James Fran- 
cis Cooke. Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Company. 
Cloth. 26 pp. Price, $1.25. 

No one could be better qualified to prepare a work of 
this character than the editor of the “Etude,” and such 
Mr. Cooke is. Twenty years of practical experience. 
and a thorough acqaintance with musical systems, na- 
tive and foreign, make this work that of an expert. It 
is intended to be “A first history for students of all 
ages’’; such is the author’s avowed design. Here one 
may learn about music and musicians from the days 
of the harp in ancient Kgypt down to the music of to- 
day. He will meet with the troubadours, the minne- 
singers, the meistersingers, as well as all the great 
composers who by common consent are called “masters.” 
It is quite comprehensive and yet carefully avoids redun- 


dancy. The pronunciation is given with all foreign 
terms. Technical terms are all explained. Names of 
unimportant musicians are excluded, and a musical 


chart and map are given,—the first of their kind so far 

as known. To close with, valuable advice is given to 

those who would organize a music club. The book is 
an admirable piece of work. 

4ukAVELS IN HISTORY. By Mark Twain. Selected 
by Superintendent of Schools C. N. Kendall, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. 
Cloth. 171 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A group of selections from the works of the famous 
American humorist, and designed for supplementary 
reading for the sixth, seventh, and eightu grades. They 
are taken from Twain’s “The Prince and the Pauper,” 
“A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” and 
from “Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.” Of 
course the subject-matter is somewhat silly, but there 
is yet much of real history interwoven. And then 
there are several moral lessons to be learned from it 
all, which children will be better for knowing about as 
they read. For however much Mr. Twain was a humor- 
ist, he was as much a moralist and a good healthy one, 
too. Children will doubtless be pleased and interested 
in this book, and the editor has done well by compiling 
it. Also it is delightfully illustrated. 

THE LANDS Ov THE TAMED TURK; OR, THE 
BALKAN STATES OF TO-DAY. By Blair Jaekel. 
With illustrations from photographs taken especially 
for the book. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Box. 
Price, $2.50. 

This is a book that no one else is likely to rival because 
no other man equally well equipped for the telling of 
the story has probably made the tour necessary for its 
writing and no one can hereafter do it. It is a narra- 
’ tive of travel through Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, 
Dalmatia, and the recently acquired Austrian provinces 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, with observations of 
the peoples, their races, creeds, institutions, and politics, 
and of the geographical, historical and commercial as- 
pects of the several countries, 


THE LEAD OF HONOR. By Norvel Richardson. 
With a frontispiece in color by Frank T. Merrill. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Embossed cloth. 12mo. 
842 pp. 2 
This book has passed through three editions in as 

many months. It is an attractive story for young. peo- 

ple, and is published in good time for the holiday trade, 
for which it ought to prove an attractive addition. 


AN AMERICAN BOY AT HENLEY. By Frank BE. 
Channon. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. Llustrated. 296 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A healthy and manly story of an American boy at 
one of the famous English preparatory schools, a school 
where there is not only a good curriculum for the pupil, 
but also sports—football, rowing, and cricket—that at- 
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tract any lad with good red blood. The reader ig 

stirred by an account of mountain climbing, of a reg- 

cue_at sea from a foundering brig, and several other 
experiences of an equally thrilling kind. The adyust- 

ment of the American boy to the new conditions of a 

British school is a feature, though he does not do all 

the adjusting. ‘This is the first volume in a proposed 

series denominated the ‘Henley Series,” and is a 

worthy beginning. The excellent illustrations are by H. 

Burgess. 

THE LOUISA ALCOTT STORY BOOK. Edited for 
schools by Fanny E. Coe, Boston Normal school. 
With a biographical sketch of Miss Alcott. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
net, 

Louisa wf. Alcott is one of the few American writers 
for girls who has never lost her charm and one hazards 
nothing in prophesying that the charm will never be 
lost. It is interesting that the demand is so abiding that 
there is a call for a special school edition of her stories 
and the publishers have done well to heed the call and 
let Miss Coe make such a delightful book as is “The 
Louisa Alcott Story Book.” 

THE OPTIMIST’S GOOD-NIGHT. By Florence Ho- 
bart Perin, author of “The Optimist’s Good Morn- 
ing.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 16mo. Cloth, 
$1.00, net. White and gold, in box, $1.25, net. Limp 
morocco, in box, $1.50, net. 

To her very successful and helpful book “The Opti- 
mist’s Good Morning,” Mrs. Perin has added a com- 
panion volume for the close of the day. It is a bright, 
hopeful, optimistic book for every day in the year, 
gathered from the great masters of thought of every 
age—something with which to interpret the problems 
of each day—a tonic for the mind and heart—a com- 
panion whose counsel will smooth away the wrinkles of 
care and make the heart brave. Each page contains 
a great thought and a devout prayer. The prayers are 
mostly by living ministers of all denominations. 





CHILDREN’S DIET IN HOME AND SCHOOL, WITH 
CLASSIFIED MENUS. Reference Book for Par- 
ents, Nurses and Teachers. By Mrs. Louise E. 
Hogan. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Cloth. 
128 pp. 

Mrs. Hogan has given parents and teachers especially 
an exceptionally valuable book because it contains such 
an amount of information, such a variety of advice and 
counsel, and all so clear, direct, and reliable. It tells 
all about the things to be done and how to do them un- 
der all circumstances, and the things not to be done, 
and how not to do other things that are right when 
rightly done. 
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BOOKS REVEIVED. 


“Hiawatha Alphabet.” 
Chicago: Rand, McNally 

‘The Art of the Short Story.’’ By G. W. Gerwig. Price, 75 cents. 
Akron, Ohio: The Werner Company. 

“State Socialism in New Zealand.” By J. E. LeRossignal and W. D. 
Stewart. Price, $1.50. —— «The Land of Living Men.” By R. W. 
Trine. Price, $1.25. —— *‘Be Good to Yourself.””’ By O. 8. Marden. 
Price, $1.00.——*‘Getting On.”” By O 8. Marden. Price, $1.00. New 
York: T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. 

“Elemeatary Physiography.’’ By R. D. Salisbury.—*‘Fulda’s Der 
Dumm-Kopf.” dited by W. K. Stewart. Price, 35 cents. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘Little Prodigals.”” By Nannie Lee Frayser. —— “The Fire 
Builders.” By Patterson DuBois. Price,35 cents. Cleveland, Uhio: 
F. M. Barton Company. 

“Argumentation and Debate.” 8B 
and F. C. McKenney.——"‘ Baldwin's 
By James Baldwin. Price, 50 cents. 
Company. 

“Songs of a Little Child’s Day.’’ By Emilié¢ Poulsson and Eleanor 
Smith. Springfield, Mass: Milton Bradley Company. 

“Stories From British History.” By Tom Bevan. Price. 50 cents. 
— “The Children of History—Early Times’’ By M. 8. Hancock. 
Price, 50 cents. — ‘Children of History—Later Times.” By M. 8. 
Hancock. Price, 50 cents——“ Heroes of Chivalry and Their Deeds.” 
By F. N. Green and 1D). W. Kirk. Price, 60 cents. “Beowulf: The 
Angio-Saxun Epic.” Adapted by J. H. Cox. trice, 50 cents. ‘Grass- 
hopper Green’s Garden.”’ By J. A. Schwartz. Price, 60 cents.— 
“The Louisa Alcott Story Buok. Agee E Coe, Price, 5 cents. 
—— “Fanciful Flower Tales.” By M. Price, 59 cents. 
— “A Knight of Arthur’s Court.” By J. H.Cox. Price, 50 cents. 
— “Smoky Day’s Wigwam Evenings.’’ By C. A. Eastman. Pricc, 
60 cents. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Introduction to Political Science.’’ By R. 8, Gettell. Price, $2.00. 
— “Flamini’s Introduction to the Divine Comed).’’ Translated 
by F. M. Joeselyn. Price, $1.25. Boston: Ginn & ‘0. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

hoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 














MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 3: Conference on _ the 
School Luncheon Problem at 


Women’s Educational and Indus- 


trial Union, 264 Boylston street, 
Boston. 
December 3: Massachusetts Teach- 


ers’ Association, Huntington hall, 
Boston; president, Carlos B. Ellis, 
_ Springfield. 

December 13, 14, 15: Thirteenth An- 
nual Page County Farmers’ Insti- 
tute and Industrial Exposition, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 

December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis. 

December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, B. T. 
Moores, Salem. 

December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 

December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 

December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 

December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
eational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Mexico 
Teachers’ Association at East Las 
Vegas. Hon. J. E. Clark, presi- 
dent, Santa Fe. 

December 27, 28, 29: Arkansas 


State Teachers’ Association at 


Little Rock. 


December 28-29: Ohio School Im- 
provement Federation at Colum- 
bus. 


December 27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 
28, 

Association, 


29: New Jersey 
Atlantic 


December 27, 
Teachers’ 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 
president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 

December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 


December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 

December 27, 28, 29: Utah “feachers’ 
Association at Salt Lake City. 


December 27-30: Arizona Teachers’ 
Association, Douglas. 

December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 

December 27-31: American Historica) 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 29-31: Associated Princi- 
pals, Syracuse; president, E. R. 

Whitney, Schnectady. 
seer 2,038, 14;..1911: National 
ivic Federation, New York City. 
Febrnary 15,16, 17: Oklahoma State 

Teachers’ Association. 
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True Womanly Charm 


Nature intends that every woman shall have and exert 
charm; but no woman can be charming—work easily or 
enjoy the good things of life—if she permits herself to be, 


and to stay, in poor bodily condition. 


that feminine charm 


It is absolutely true 


Can Exist Only With Health; 
And Health Is Found In 


the right and timely use of the quickly effective and harm- 





less family remedy 


Beecham’s Pills. 


They ‘tone the 


stomach, keep the liver and bowels in good order, restore 


worn nerves so that they no longer torment. 


Try a few 


doses and know how naturally Beecham’s Pills put you in 
such a normal state of health that you will not be troubled 
with undue suffering, with headache, backache or las- 


situde. 


You will be delighted, too, with the charming 


improvement in your looks, coming with use of 
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At any druggist at 10c., 25c. the box. 
The directions with every box ought to be read by every woman. 








on 


February 23, 24, 25, 1911: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Mobile, Alabama, 

Holy Week, 1911, Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 

June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 

June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. ' 

July 8-14: National Educational As- 
sociation, San Francisco. 


Bini 
> 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


CASTINE. The alumni of the 
state normal school of this town held 
a reunion in Bangor recently, on 
which occasion 131 alumni were at 
the banquet. 

BRUNSWICK. The latest num- 
ber of. “The Quill,’ Bowdoin’s 
monthly, was devoted to Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin. 

ORONO. Dr. Robert J. Aley of 
Indiana has arrived and entered 
upon his work as president of the 
University of Maine. He first went 
to Chicago, where the alumni of the 
university resident in and about 
Chieago gave him a banquet. He 
then came by way of Washington, 
where, the alumni resident in Wash- 
ington \and Baltimore gave him a 
banquet. Then in New York the 
alumni gave him a banquet. The 
alumni of Boston are to give him 
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a great banquet by and by, but Hon. 
Louis C. Southard and wife of Bos- 
ton gave Dr. and Mrs. Aley a dinner 
at the Touraine, where a few friends 
of the university and of Dr. Aley 
passed a delightful evening. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Population 430,572, gain of 4.6 per 
cent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A music school has 
been established in connection with 
the South End House. It is pro- 
posed to offer three lines of appeal: 
First, to give technical instruction 
in instrument playing and singing, 
as need may arise; second, to make 
coneerts and choral practice unite 
with wholesome social diversion, 
and, thirdly, to promote and elevate 
standards of taste through the study 
of appreciation of musical structure 
and content. 

A house excellently adapted for 
this purpose has been secured at 19 
Pembroke street which will be 
wholly given up to the work of the 
school. It has been decorated and 
furnished with cheerful colors, ap- 
propriate pictures and furniture in 
such a way as to form a sympathetic 
and stimulating background. Indi- 
vidual generosity has provided 
pianos and other necessities for the 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 


NEVER more friends of the “Holden System.” 


NEVER 


adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 


material with cheap wood pulp. 


ALWAYS, 


for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


“One Price and Very Small Profits” our motto. 


Free 


Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH OF SCHOOL USE 
You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 


adopting the “Holden System” 


Inside Protection. 


combining Outside and 


Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


work in hand. At present the more 
important classes which have been 
arranged for are those in piano play- 
ing, violin, and singing. There will 
be a chorus under the supervision of 
Miss Mabel W. Daniels. Mr. Lenom 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra 
and the New England Conservatory 
has volunteered to give a course in 
solfeggio, a study which should have 
the prominence in musical education 


in this country which it has in 
France. There will also be a 
course in “musical appreciation” 


which should go hand-in-hand with 
technical study. The plans for the 
school also include a scheme of con- 
certs. 


BELMONT. Frank A. Scott, new 
principal of the high school, is a na- 


tive of South New Berlin, N. Y., was 
graduated at Harvard, 1903, has 


taught in Sheffield, Holliston, Scitu- 
ate, and Somerville, Mass. 

CAMBRIDGE. James E. White, 
new principal of the Houghton 
school, is a native of Freetown, 
Mass., and is a graduate of the 
Bridgewater State Normal school. 
He has taught in Wayland, Sand- 
wich, Dennis, and Natick. He suc- 
ceeded John W. Freeze. 


CHELSEA. Superintendent Adel- 
bert L. Safford is a native of Dead 


River, Maine, and is a graduate of 
Bates College. He has taught in 
Embden, Me., Wilbraham, Mass., 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secy,. 


and Pittsfield, N. H. 
trict superintendent of Shelburne, 
Buckland, and Colerain, but made 
his reputation more than state wide 
at Beverly, where he was superinten- 
dent for seventeen years. 

WELLESLEY. A committee has 
been named to select a president of 
Wellesley College, consisting of Sam- 
uel B. Capen, chairman of the board 
of trustees, Bishop Lawrence, Mrs. 
Henry F. Durant, William H. Lin- 
coln, Mrs. Lillian H. Farlow, Roland 
G. Hazard, and Miss Helen J. San- 
born. 


He was dis- 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Professor Wil- 
fred H. Munro of the department of 
history has been elected to the school 
committee of Providence for a term 
of three years to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Pro- 
fessor George G. Wilson, formerly 
of the department of political science, 
now ‘thead of the department of in- 
ternational law at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

CONNECTICUT. 

DANIELSON. Albert S. Ames of 
Farmington, N. H., has been elected 
supervisor of the schools in Willingly 
and Brooklyn. Mr. Ames has noti- 
fied the special supervision commit- 
lee of the district, Rev. Clarence H. 
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AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
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Because of its simplicity and durability and the rapidity with which 
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Barber for Killingly and Rev. 
George F. Genung for Brooklyn, of 


his acceptance and he will begin his. 


duties here the first part of the week. 
Mr. Ames is a graduate of the 
Bridgewater, Mass., Normal school, 
and of Harvard University. He was 
selected from more than a dozen ap- 
plicants for the position and in the 
opinion of the joint committee that 
investigated his pedagogical record 
he will be an excellent man for the 
position that ‘he is to occupy here. 
His experience covers years of work 
poth as supervisor and principal in 
Weymouth, Malden, and Millbury, 
Mass., and at Farmington, N. H., 
where he went at the beginning of 
the present school year as principal 
and supervisor of the schools of the 
town. He is forty-two years of age. 
Attention to the desirability of se- 
curing Mr. Ames was directed by 
Charles D. Hine of the state boara 
of education, who recommended him 
as admirably equipped to discharge 
the duties that will be required of 
him. The new appointee has matie 
a special study of school supervision. 
He has a particular bent toward 
graded school work, to which he has 
always devoted special attention, and 
his credentials are of such a highly 
commendatory nature as to insure 
that his services will be very valu- 
able. Mr. Ames has had teaching 
experience in all grades up to the 
ninth and is a practical man, of 
strong and attractive personality. 


NORWICH. After having been 
under a debt for eleven years, the 
Central school district has paid off 
the last cent of its indebtedness, and 
there will be a clean slate to preseut 
to the taxpayers at the next annual 
meeting. The district went in debt 
to the amount of $90,000, but has 
been gradually paying it off, and last 
week the last dollar of the $6,500 re- 
maining was paid by the district 
treasurer, F’. J. Leavens. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. The total property and 
endowment of Cornell University 
amounts to $15,178,174. Of. this, 
$8,687,274 is in productive endow- 
ment funds yielding an average of 
five per cent. The total income was 
$1,657,311 and the expenditures were 
more than the income by $33,375. 

GLENS FALLS. Dr. Elbert W. 
Griffith, superintendent, has this to 
say in his report of 1910: “The physi- 
cal well being of pupils and teachers 
is guarded as never before. The 
janitors sweep with dustbane, cedar- 
wax, or some similar sweeping com- 
pound and perform their dusting 
with cloths moistened with water 
or oil. Feather dusters have been 
banished. 

“The schools not already supplied 
with hygienic drinking fountains 
will have these desirable appliances 
before the opening of fhe next term. 
The best kinds of dustless crayon 
and dustless erasers have already 
come into wide use in the schools; 
and hereafter no other kinds are 
likely to be purchased. Blackboards 
and chalk trays are washed more 
frequently than formerly. 

“In one building@ an experiment in 
making the air humid before it is 
sent into the rooms is in progress. 
Adequate ventilation is secured by 
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HYSICAL TRAINING IN WRITING, leading to the highest at- 
tainable proficiency in LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE AND 
ENDURANCE, These are the characteristics of the PALMER 
METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, ‘ 
Visitors to NEW YORK and BOSTON Public Schools can see entire 


classes of young pupils write at commercial s 


peed, hour after hour, without 


physical strain. In many schools the Palmer Method has reduced, more than 
one-half, the periods devoted to compositions, spelling and other written tests. 


NORMAL COURSES FREE to teachers when complete introductions have 
been made. One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual will be sent, 


postpaid, for 25 cents. 


Full information upon request. 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square, 


- New York City 








means of fans driven by electric 
motors.” 

The state has a population of 
9,113,279, an increase of 1,844,385, or 
25.4 per cent. 


PPNNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURG. Pittsburg makes an 
heroic advance in the census list, go- 
ing from eleventh place to eighth. 
Population, 533,905. Annexation of 
Allegheny helped. 

HARRISBURG. The impression 
is quite general that the state edu- 
cational code, somewhat modified, 
will go through this winter. 

DELAWARE COUNTY. The 
Williamson Free School of Mechani- 
cal Trades in Delaware County, Pa., 
has issued a circular of information 
concerning the records of its gradu- 
ates of the last class in the mechani- 
cal trades. _The record shows that 
within six months after graduation, 
last March, the twelve bricklayers 
were employed an average of fifty- 
one hours a week at average weekly 
wages of $20.64; the thirteen carpen- 
ters, 51.6 hours a week at $20.04; the 
four operating steam and electrical 
engineers, 61.7 hours, at $12.75; the 
eleven machinists, 55.7 hours, at 
$14.53, and the ten patternmakers, 
54.6 hours, at $16.58. The circular 
also notes: “Our courses are based 
upon purely instructional methods 
and can be applied to either abstract 
or concrete exercises. We use about 
half of each and adhere rigidly in all 
work to the orderly sequence of de- 
velopment. We have learned from 
many sources that the general aca- 
demic and moral training given here 
has resulted in a high type of citizen- 
ship, and that our graduates for 
years past have easily assumed the 
duties and responsibilities of posi- 
tions requiring skill, diligence, hon- 
esty, and executive capacity.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


MASON CITY. County Superin- 
tendent Fred Manhannah was elected 
president of the state association. 
This is one of the states that gives 
the county superintendent this honor 
regularly. This year there was an 
effort to rob them of the honor that 
was their due, but it did not work. 
Mr. Manhannah had a walkover. 


AMES. Miss Gertrude Rowan of 
the Nebraska State University is to 
be connected with the Iowa Agricul- 
tural College going about the state at 
teachers’ institutes, farmers’ insti- 
tutes and other gatherings teaching 
the people domestic sciente. She is 
one of the skilful women in the 
country in this subject. 


OHIO. 


Population of the state is 4,767,121, 
an increase of 609,576, or 14.7 per 
cent. 

CLEVELAND. Cleveland changes 
places with Baltimore in the census, 
going from seventh place to sixth. 
Population 560,892. 


ILLINOIS. 


GENESEO. The wives of the 
members of the board of education 
give an annual reception to the 
teachers of the city and prominent 
citizens. This is given early in the 
school year and serves as an intro- 
duction of the new teachers to the 
citizens. It is one of the most inter- 
esting social functions of the year. 


CHICAGO. The Principals’ Club 
A. §S. Hall, president, has opened 
a clubroom in the Redper building. 
lt is furnished for all teacher com- 
forts and many luxuries. 

EVANSTON. Northwestern Uni- 
versity recently had cause for as se- 
vere discipline as at any time in re- 
cent years, but the faculty did more 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. STATE NC NORMAL SCHOOL, BripGewarer, 


A - . For — rw eee catalo 
address the Principa YDER, M. A, 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ......... "" 


-¥. Fifth . Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. TATE. HORMAL SCHOOL, FiTCHEURG, Mage, 
Washington, 150 Penn.ave. Denver, Col., 405 C r Bldg. SVs both sexes. For catalogver address 
Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Jonn G. THOMPBON, Principal 
Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agence 
Ja A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU § y ) tan tig fort yo 


teach irect from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- gogical and technical training of teachers of 
Ali eaiie for poe the commercial subjects. 5 ABBURY Pir. 








Douglas Bldg. 








tiens. Competent teachers in demand. R 1ON FEE, $1. 00. CHicadio 


JACKSON BOULEVA 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21 Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


Supplies College men and women on 


MAN, Principal. 








stitute, Chicago; Charles H. Wins- 


short notice for high _ a am Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or OW of the government bureau of 


Phone. No advance. 





‘Some New Books. 





Getting On 

Be Good -to Yourself 

The Land of Living Men .. 

Hiawatha Alphabet 

Sonzs of a Little Child’s to at 

Elementary Physiography.. 

Fulda’s Der Dumm-Kopf 

The Louisa Alcott Story Book 

Fanciful Flower Tales 

The Lead of Honor 

The Art of the Munich Galleries 

Handicraft for Girls 

Industrial and Commercial Geography 

The Golden Hotir 

The Balloon Man and Other Songs for 
Children 


The Concept Wea OeN sac iis ons ans. cd). cdae'ea sv 


Shakespeare’ s Julius Caesar 
Twelfth Night 

Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 

At the New Theatre and Others . 

The Predi 

Little Profigal 

The Fire Builders 

The Art of the Short Story 


Author. 


- Nicholson 


ate tere ogg = [Ed. 


‘ Trine “ a “ “ 


Holbrook Rand, McNally & Co., ome 


} -Rouisson x Smith Milton Bradley pen ooPringfiey 


. Salisbury Henry Holt & 


Little, Brown & Co., 
Bigham * 
Richardson L.C. Page & Co., a6 
Ansell & Fraprie ‘* e 
McGlaughlin Manual Arts Press, Peoria 
Morris J. B. Lippincott Co. Phila. 
Lewis The Bobbs-Merrill Co., ‘Indianap, 


Becton 
oe 


Bingham Illinois Music Co., Chicago 
Teachers Colle; e, x. ¥. 
Kellogg (Ed.} Chas. E. Merri Co., 


“ 


Eaton Small, Maynard & Co., Boston 


. Bartlett * 
- Frayser F. M. Barton Co., Cleveland 


DuBois 4 


Gerwig The WernerCo., Akron, O. 








smiling than frowning and the stu- 
dents were let off without serious 
consequences. President A. W. Har- 
ris has a lot of common. sense that is 
uncommon. 


MISSOURI. 


CARROLLTON. Superintendent 
J. A. Koontz, as president of the 
state association this year, at by far 
the largest. meeting in its history, 
had a presidential address which 
was regarded as one of the ablest 
addresses of the session. Tt was 
scholarly, professional, and _ pro- 
gressive. . 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. By the concerted ac- 
tion of the students themselves, al) 








EREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 
Ca e College gives Free Tuition by mail 
to one student in each county and city in the 
United States. Normal, Academic, and Busi- 
ness Courses. Algebra Literature, Latin, 
Botany, Chemistry, etoric, Geometry , 
Geo , Physies, Physical Geography, 
Methods, Zoology, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, History, Bookkee ing, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Commercial w. 50 other 
branches from which to select. Cut out this 
ad. and mail with ohiege, Kos for Free Tui- 
tion. Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 


MEN | ee CO. Wen BELLS 


oS BELL 


eumty 100 ons 





forms of hazing have been abolished 
at the University of Wisconsin this 
year. Last year an agreement was 
made between the students and the 
faculty of the institution to abolish 
hazing. So successfully has this 
agreement been carried out by the 
students that there has not been a 
single instance of hazing since the 
opening of the university year this 
fall. The complete suppression of 
all forms of hazing by the students 
themselves is regarded as a signal 
demonstration of the success of a 
student self-government advocated 
by President Charles R. Van Hise. 


Officers National Society for Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education. 


James P. Munroe of Boston, presi- 
dent, Fred A. Geier, of Cincinnati, 
vice president, Frederick B. Pratt 
of Brooklyn, treasurer. 

Members of the board of managers 
for three years: Henry S. Pritchett, 
president of the Carnegie foundation, 
New York; Everett Macy, chairman 
trustees of Teachers College, New 
York; Frederick P. Fish, chairman 
Massachusetts board of education; 
Frank Duffy, secretary-treasurer 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, Indian- 
apolis; Charles R. Richards, director 
of Cooper Union, New York: Howell 
y, Cheney, textile manufacturer, of 
South Manchester, Conn.; A. Lincoln 
Filene, merchant, of Boston; George 
N. Carmen, director of Lewis In- 


Publisher. P ice. 
.. Marden T. Y. Crowell & Co.,N. ¥. §1. 


labor and representative of the Am- 
erican Federation of 
Washington. 

The setretary will be chosen later 
by the board of managers. 


Labor, of 





The Audiometer. 


A NEW APPARATUS FOR TEST- 
ING HEARING. 


Every one who has faced the prac- 
tical problem of trying to discover 
the pupils of a school who are defi- 
cient in hearing knows how unsatis- 
factory are all the methods and de- 
vices within reach. 


An apparatus is needed that gives 
a uniform sound, that can be easily 
operated, that cannot be affected by 
the child’s desire to appear well, and 
one that is reasonable in price. 

All these requirements are fulfilled 
and comparisons are accurately and 
quickly made with the audiometer il- 
lustrated herewith and made by G. P. 
Pilling & Son Co., Philadelphia. 

The operator produces the sound 
within the box by a movement so 
slight as to be imperceptible to the 
subject, hence an incorrect answer is 
checked instantly. 

By an equally slight movement the 
sound can be turned from one ear 
into the other or into both ears. 
This is a splendid check, and also a 
very delicate means of comparison of 
the two ears. 

It requires only about a minute and 
a half to make a test. It can be used 
satisfactorily in any schoolroom. 
There are no complicated parts to get 
out of order. 

It has been used with the greatest 
Satisfaction, getting sure results in 
cases that could not be tested by any 

other method. 

Because of its simplicity and dur- 
ability, and the rapidity with which it 
can be used, this apparatus will cer- 
tainly appeal to specialists, teachers, 
aurists, and psychologists. 
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B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 


Odiva, a Samoan pearl diver who 
recently came into this country, and 
everywhere has created a sensation, 
not only by her diving from great 
heights, but from the feats she per- 
forms under water, will be a leading 
attraction. Odiva carries an entire 
troupe with her, and her perform- 


ances are in a mammoth glass tank | gg 


set on top of the stage. It is so con- 
structed that everything she does 
under water is plainly visible. 
Some of her most interesting feats 
are waltzing under water, disrobing 
under water, and doing all sorts of 
stunts. Another will be the distin- 
guished actress, Elita Proctor Otis, 
who will make her first vaudeville 
appearance here in a splendid com- 
edy. Other headline features will be 
Stuart Barnes, the monologist, who 
comes with some new stories and 
songs; Ed Reynard, the ventriloquist 
with a big production: Fay, Two 
Coleys and Fay, who will be seen in 
Boston for the first time in their mu- 
sical comedy; James and Sadie 
Leonard and Richard Anderson in 
their great travesty on “Caesar and 
Cleopatra;” Carl Randall, the boy 
dancer; the Musical Phiends; and 
Clara Ballerini. 





YOUR FRIENDS. 


Don’t expect your friend to like all 
your other friends. On the other 
hand, don’t criticise the friends of 
your friend. Browning has told 
us:— 

“Thank God, the meanest of His 
creatures 

Has two soul sides, one to face the 
world with— 

One to show a woman when he loves 
her.” 

Our own Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was even more generous, for he gave 
each of us six personalities. Thus 
it may well be that we see one Mary 
Smith while our friend sees quite 
another, and that our friend sees 
perfections in Anna Jones quite hid- 
den from our  view.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL. 


“Effie,” said Margie, who was 
laboriously spelling words from a 
first reader, “how can I tell which is 
a ‘d’ and which is a ‘b’?” 

“Why,” replied Effie, wisely, “the 
‘d’ has its tummy on its back.’”— 
Tit-Bits. 

“Why is a man like a _ postage 
stamp?” 

“IT don’t know; why?’ 

“Because he loses his value when 
he gets stuck on .himself.” 


EDITOR AND DEVIL. 


Enraged over something the local 
newspaper had printed about him, 
a subscriber burst into the editor’s 
office in search of the responsible 
reporter. 

“Who are you?” he demanded, 
glaring at the editor, who was also 
the main stockholder. 

“I’m the newspaper,” was the 
calm reply. 

“And who are you?” he next in- 
quired, turning his resentful gaze on 
the chocolate-colored office devil 
clearing out the waste basket. 

“Ah,” rejoined the darky, grinning 
from ear to ear. “Ah guess ah’s the 
colud supplement.”—Lippincott’s. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes toa 
DI 1D YOU town a for a position, and of? ss ~ same r when the superintendent 
of the other town m him to secure oe 


in theene case the anon is a suppliant, 
aski er atncuoiow an one Sonsideretion oa in =a > the master of the 
situat. wine ae “ard considers and ho! t. Ask yourself in which 
attitude saan ee appear better ; in se work. te in your new place under 
under wh conditions 7 atk are mu are likely to | more tavorabie bie anspiese. Now the differ- 
youn place a vacant, tna you go tere, very ikely with ssoore of sther®, yery likely Jor 
on a place is vacan re. w peaseate TS 
work ~~ which y you are Le 4. have to make ae sys ee ‘The ae 
on often sends the em even if you appoirtment w 
an official who knows al an a ry on pa Ne to have z vee come at acertain time. 


itoveae' uf Bi, San way? eee ae, mote Suet ete ou cone ta THINK 2 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, I. Y. 











EVERY DA Cneepeat vacancies occur in Schools and Colleges. Many of 1Lim 
t teat pesitions and wea have a chance to fill them. In brsirere 
twenty-five years. Bp 73° not comfortably located, w us. Coit newl 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *’chictre, i.” 
T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 








MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sticos “tnd Fam 
Son tt ZOREIG GN superior Prof Preteesers: tinnipels, petistont, igi, snlger 


Mrs. M. J. Younc-Pen tau: 23 leone Square, New York. 





neral educa for depart 
PECIALISTS High Preparatory a and remit ‘Scunenen armen obo 


sylvania and other States teachers with ability to teach some a ed 
tem of music and drawing secure ees $30 to $70 Dg montb. For fu 
neat address THE GENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 


Buii. Harrisburg, Pa., mpire Building, Denver, Colo. 
“Bie Trinity 4ve., Shante, Ga. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBn,.JGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © %.£°272.2,0%Pszcsio 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. YY. 











We have uncqualed facilities for piacing teachers in ; 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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Long distance Telephone. 
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Our Latest 
School Census SEARCH FAR AND WIDE 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over 3 _ AT HOME AND wr 
the ‘highest previous total of Remington ker ON THE OTHER SIDEr —a 
Typewriters used in business schools. It ; 
shows a 2 to 1 Remington majority over any 
other typewriter. 


The Remington is the world’s 
Standard Tpyewriter 





Hence it follows 
that ‘Miss Rem- 
ington” is the . 
world's standard \ 
typist and the ; 
number of ‘‘Miss a 
Remingtons’’ is 


growing every WHat E ALWAYS BE FOUND 


day: They know 


om, DY experience. . TO aetaae [N 


that it pays best 


gage > PURITY-QUALITY-FLAVOR 
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Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 











THE NEWSPAPER YOU ARE-~ SEEKING 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


MASSACHUSETTS 
DAILY $8.00 SUNDAY $2.00 WEEKLY $1.00 


“ A Representative American Institution ” Independent, Enterprising and Always Interesting 


A friendly contemporary commenting on The Republican’s fine new home completed 
during the past yearsaid: “The Republican would be great if it was printed in a wooden 
building on a side street. This is so because it has traditions; it is an institution, serving 
its far-flung constituency with ever-increasing skill and judgment.” 

This tersely describes the position of this old New England journal in the newspaper 
field to-day. Published Daily, Sunday and Weekly from its modern, well-appointed building 
in the centre of growing Springfield’s business district, The Republican serves not only its 
own city, but an ever-widening circle of readers, who_appreciate its sane, intelligent handling 
of the world’s news, and impartial comment on men and affairs. Itis the best newspaper for 
you and your family. 

The Weekly Republican, of 16 pages, published Thursdays, is a rare bargain at $1 a 
year, prized everywhere for its excellence. 


Subscription Rates 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 16 cents a week, 3 cents a copy. 

DAILY and SUNDAY, $10 a year, $2.50 a quarter, 85 cents a month, 20 cents a week. 

SUNDAY, $2 4 year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $t a year,.25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

Specimen copies of either edition sent free on application. The Weekly Republican 
will be sent free for one month to anyone who wishes to try it. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 








